










EVERY SHIPMENT of International Phosphate, when 
loaded in rail cars and ready to roll, receives a final lab- 
oratory check against specifications, such as phosphate 
content (B. P. L.), moisture and fineness. 

This final double-check by laboratory technicians to 
assure quality and uniformity of product, exact to speci- 
fications, is typical of International's 


THE QUALITY OF Sileinclional PHOSPHATE ROCK 





larged the production of high grade phosphates to meet 
your expanding requirements. International’s technical 
staff has engineered many developments in methods for 
the mining and refining of phosphate rock. To raise the 
rate of production. To improve mining efficiencies. And 
to increase production. 

Expansion of our Florida and Ten- 





policy which has won leadership in the 
phosphate field. 
International's long - range research 


and engineerin g development have en- 


ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 
Florida Pebble Phosphate 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


nessee operations this year will make 
available a substantially larger tonnage 


of essential phosphates for industry 





and agriculture at home and abroad. 
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Cover Illustration—Southern Railway's No. 6100, the world's first Diesel freight 
locomotive, crossing the Cumberland River bridge, near Burnside, Ky. 
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Where Production Per Worker 
is Higher... 


With wages becoming the largest single 
item of expense in the income statements 
of many businesses, the emphasis is being 
shifted from machines to men. 

That's why the Empire District offers 
you an opportunity for greater profits. You 
get a larger return on your investment in 
wages because Empire people produce more 

Empire people have the will to work. 
They know successful local industry is im- 
portant to them. In the smaller communi- 
ties of the Empire your plant will be 
looked upon as a “home town" industry. 
People will point to it with pride — and 
take a personal interest in its success. 

You can depend on your employees to 
stick with you. Turnover here is low, and 
training costs are reduced. You can figure 
your costs more closely because your labor 
is dependable — a known quantity. 

Add to intelligent, stable, industrious 
workers the advantages of low-cost trans- 
portation, low-cost industrial fuels, natural 
and agricultural resources, good climate 
and living conditions, and you know why 
industry is looking to the Southwest. 


For interested industrialists a time 
saving reterence book which gives you 
a quick picture of industrial opportun- 


ity in the Empire District of the South- 
west. Write for your copy and see 
how the Southwest offers more 


Address: The Empire 
District Electric Company 
Industrial Development 
Department, Joplin, Mo. 










ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Remember — You're Wanted in the Empire 
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District — Industry's New Opportunity Land. 


















Fractionation unit of an 
ethylene plant, one of 
many such plants de- 
signed and constructed 
by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Over a half century of broad experience qual- 
ifies our organization to assume full respon- 


sibility for all phases of design, engineering 
and construction of projects in the petroleum 


and chemical industries. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Inachine shop, $233,000. 

BIRMINGH pe tg ge Coal, Tron and 
Railroad Co,, facilities, $1,687,000. 

BIRMINGHAM— -Alabama Power Co., ware 
house and substations, $19,574. 

BIRMINGHAM—Liberty Motors, Inc., auto 
and truck service building, § 38,512. 

BIRMINGH AM—Birmingham Milk Produc- 
ers Corp., milk processing plant, $100,000, 

BIRMINGHAM — Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines, bus station, $500,000, 

FLORENCE Madding King Co., bakery, 
S60,498, 

FORT PAYNE—Fort Payne Ilosiery Mills, 
Ine., hosiery mill, $95,000. 

FORT PAYNE—Hosmer and Davis, farm 
equipment and auto parts, $18,000. 
GADSDEN—Alabama Power Co., steam gen 
vrating plant, $10,000,000. 

GREEN VILLE—Pioncer Electric Corpora 
tion, $45,000 building program. 
HARTFORD—W iregrass Electric Corp., of 
lice and warehouse. 

HUNTSVILLE—Robert Ward, laundry, 

HURTSBORO— East Alabama Packing Co., 
packing building. 

MOBILE—Mobile Daily Newspapers, Ine., 
standard broadcast station, 

MOBILE—American vast Iron Pipe Com 
pany, machine shop, $2 











3, 
MONTGOMERY —- Southern Broadeasting 
Co., broadcast station. 
MONTGOMERY —- Marshall Lumber and 


Millwork Co., plant, $150,000. 

MONTGOMERY—Leary - Owens Machinery 
Co., auinment building. 

SHEFFIELD — Electro Metallurgical Co., 
furnace building, $260,000, 

SHEFFIELD —- Southern Railway System, 
passenger station. 

SHEFFIELD—City Power & Water De 
partment, alterations and addition to build 
ing, $90,000, 

TARRANT — Alabama By-Products Corp., 
repairs to bath house, $16,000. 

TARRANT—Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
change house, $100,000. 

TROY--City, boiler plant. 

TUSCALOOSA — Reichold Chemical Co., 
Ine., plant, $25,000. 


ARKANSAS 

BEEBE— A. B. Atkins of Fort Worth, Tex 
plant, 

BRINKLEY—St. Louis Cooperage Division 
of Five Counties Lumber Co., dry kiln. 

EL DORADO—Root Petroleum Co., mod 
ernization four units of plant, $1,000,000. 

GURDON — Gurdon Lumber Co., $200,000 
expansion of plants, 

JACKSON VILLE—First Electric Coopera 
tive Corp., office building and warehouse, 
$78,000. 

JONESBORO Industrial Committee, $500, 
000 building, 

LITTLE ROCK Greyhound Bus Company, 
terminal, 

MAMMOTH SPRING Thompson Canning 
Co., plant, 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK Southern Acid 
and Sulphur Co., Ine., $1,000,000) sulphuric 
acid plant, 

PINE BLUFF Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., $8,000,000) plant. 

RUSSELLVILLE I. & W. Dairy Co., milk 
pasteurizing plant, 


FLORIDA 

CLAY COUNTY Clay Electric Coopera 
Ine., REA system. 

CORAL GABLES— Withers Van Lines, Ine., 
storage warehouse, $59,342. 

DADE COUNTY -Kagle Tire Co... ware 
house, $17,500, 

DADE COUNTY-—Daniel Williams, pack 
ing house, $16,000. 

FORT PIERCE — City, power plant im 
provements, $314,000, 

FORT PIERCE—Drainage Machinery «& 
Supply Co... machinery sales) and service 
building, $50,000, 

GAINESVILLE—Atlantie Coast Line Rail 
road Co., station and office building. 

HIALEAH—Diamond & Fischer, service 
station, $10,000. 

HIALEAH - -Eugene, Ine., manufacturing 
plant, $36,000. 

HIALEAH—Obbie Rosenthal, service sta- 
tion, $16,500. 

HIALEAH—Mark L. Harned, manufactur- 
ing plant, $11,115. 

JACKSONVILLE—J. C. Carter Co., Ine., 
automobile sales and service building, $43,000. 

KISSIMMEE — City, extension to power 
plant building, $27,740. 
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I'M a transmitter, 


i _l Cleanser, i 


. dry cleaning plant, 


"MIAMI — South 
laboratories, $10,000 


existing building. 

MIAMI BEACH sea) 
.. broadcasting studio, $ 
MIAMI BEACH— 8S 
, addition to telephone build 
MIAMI SPRINGS 


Nelson Chevrolet Co., ¢ 
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tion to turbo-generator 


_ TAMPA—Tampa Electric ( 


000. 
WAUCHULA—Peace 
Membership Cooperative, 


WEST PALM BEACH 


phone & Telegraph Co., addition to telephone 


ALAMO— Little Ocmulgee I 
., System improvements, $ 


s and service building, $92,000, 
ALBANY—Walter F. i 


ANTA” National Library 
ATLANTA — Sout heastern 


ATLANTA—-Southern Railway System, al 
terations to office building. 

ATLANTA—General Tire & Rubber Co., 
warehouse, $108,000. 
ATLANTA—R, F. Dalon, warehouse. 
A TL ANTA - Charles LB, Rose, sales and 
» building. $25,000. 
ATLANTA - Georgia Transportation & 
Realty Co., motor freight terminal, 

ATLANTA— Allen Scale Co., sauces, office 
— repair building, $20,000 

ATLANTA E lectric: al Wholesalers, Ine., 

warehouse and office building, 

ATLANTA Atlanta Rooting Supply Co., of 
fice and warehouse. 

ATLANTA — American Bakeries, $14,000 






building. 

ATLANTA-— Southeastern Elevator € 
fice and service building. 

ATLANTA-—Swift & Co., adhesive plant, 
S95 030. 

ATLANTA Community Lockers Corp., 
locker plant, $150,000. 

BAINBRIDGE— Magnolia Timber & Devel 
opment Co., paper mill, $8,000,000 

BAINBRIDGE Ward-Stilson Co,, $100,000 
building. 

BARNESVILLE William Carter Co., 
$85,000) construction program. 

BLAKELY—Georgia Hosiery Mills, addi 
tional equipment. 

CARROLTON—R. A. Lane, service and re 
pair shop, farm machinery, $20,000) 

CLAYTON-~—-Clayton Motor Co., Ine., auto 
shop and service building, $10,000, 

COLUMBUS—Swift Spinning Mills, addi 
tion to picker building. 

COLUMBUS—Strickland Motor Co., auto- 
motive building, $197,400. 

CUMMING—-Forsyth County Electric Mem 
bership Corp., office building, garage and 
warehouse, $65,000, 

DECATUR—Guy C. Rutland, plant build 


»., of 


ing. 
DEKALB COUNTY— Arthur Neal Robinson 
Sr. & Jr. alms house abattoir and dehy 
drating plant, $35,000. 

DUBLIN-John P. Baum, woolen fabrics 
plant, $200,000. 

EXPERIMENT— Lowell Bleachery, dyeing 
and finishing plant. 

MACON—Macon Textiles, Ine., 27 new pin 
drafters, 


MACON Bibb Manufacturing Co., addi 
tion to Payne Mill. 

MACON - General Chemical Co., plant, 
$200,000. 

ROME Ce'anese Corp., machine shop ad- 






dition, 2 AW), 

SAVANNAH-— Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., telephone building addition, 
$700,000. 

SAVANNAH—Seaboard Railway Co., dis 
~~ her's office and CTC Mechanical building. 

VANNAH—Critz Buick Co., auto sales 
aa service building, $100,000. 

TOCCOA—North Georgia Processing Co., 
office building. 

VALDOSTA Turpentine & Rosin Factors, 
Ine., plant. 

WASHINGTON. Wofford Oil Co.. bus and 
service station, $17,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Co., faeili 
ties to deliver natural gas. 
BARDSTOWN Heaven Hill Distilleries, 
warehouse, S55 





( Northern Kentucky Air- 

waves Corp., station, 

COVINGTON - City, garage and shop, 
$85,000, 

JENKINS Kentucky and West Virginia 
Power Co,, central power station, $25,000, 

LEXINGTON Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines, combination terminal and executive of 
fice center. 

LOUISVILLE Devoe & Reynolds Co., man 
ufacturing plant, $50,000. 

LOUISVILLE—Texas Company, $20,000 riv 
er terminal. 

LOUISVILLE Hart Manufacturing Co., 
warehouse, $10,500. 

LOUISVILLE — Dawson Packing Co., re 
frigeration building, $16,772. 

LOUISVILLE—-James T. Duffy, water soft- 
ening plant. 

LOUISVILLE — Shell Oil Co., petroleum 
bulk plant, $17,500. 

LOUISVILLE— Aetna Oil Co., oil heating 
plant, $34,S00. 

OWENSBORO — James Harrailson, whole 
sale and retail ‘warehouse, $12,792. 

OWENSBORO Green River Rural Electric 


Cooperative Corp., $400,000 headquarters and 


warehouse, 
(See next page) 
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PADUCAH—Magnavox Co., $1,000,000 man- 
ufacturing plant. 


LY — Brown - Foreman Distillers 
Corp., warehouse, $333,500. 
LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA — Louisiana Lightweight 
Aggregates, ene industrial plant, $100,000. 
ALEXAN BIA—John Eskew Motor Com- 


pany, $50,000 1 garag 
"ALEXANDRIA~Hiraddock Light & Power 
power station, $3,300,000. 


BAST TROP—Southern Carbon Co., 1800 HP 

natural gas compressor station, $23 5 ° 

BATON ROUGE—Roe Cangelosi, "puilding. 
BATON ROUGE—Ourso0 & Co., building. 


BATON ROUGE—Delta Tank *Manufactur- 
ing Co., airconditioning system in office build- 
ing, $14,000. 
— ROUGE - 


ain 
"BATON ROUGE—Permanente Metal Corp., 
dock. 
BATON ROUGE—Fuqua Hardware Co., re- 
nee and addition to warehouse. 
NTON—Town, gas distribution system. 
CHALMETTE _ Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
warehouse and dock, $45,0( 
GRAND ECAILL Mi Bacort Sulphur Co., 
foundations for buildings. 
LAFAYETTE — Coca-Cola 
er $150,000. 
FAYETTE—Davidson Sash & Door Co., 


-City, gas transmission 


Bottling Co., 


acunanes. 

LAKE CHARLES -~ Continental Gas Co. 
pipeline. 

LAKE CHARLES—Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
plant 


MELVILLE—City, natural gas transmission 
and distribution system, 

NEW ORLEANS—Gulf Furniture Co., ware- 
house, $52,500. 

NEW ORLEANS—Lone Star Cement Corp., 
—. of plant, $1,000,000. 

EW O Ag ory _ Pittsburgh Glass Co., 

Eo ins $18,000 

NEW ORLEANS—World Bottling Co., re- 
pairs and addition to mezzanine of building, 


5,000. 

NEW ORLEANS—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., building, $242,000. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maenza Brothers, banana 
ripening structure. 

NEW ORLEANS — Bohn Motor Co., addi- 
tion, $121,918. 

SHREVEPORT—KTBS, $150,000 radio stu- 
dio and office building. 

SHREVEPORT—Woo0drow Johnson, $70,000 
film finishing pt 

United Gas Corporation, 
mile natural gas pipeline system, 


Shreveport, 1,530- 
$57,126,000. 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS—<Anne Arundel County Farm 
Bureau, frozen food service plant, $64,000. 

ANNAPOLIS — Consolidated Gas Fleetric 
Light & Power Co., alterations and additions. 

BALTIMORE—W. Derby and B. oO. 
Ral'road. factory office building, $25,000. 

BALTIMORE—Gulilford Realty Co., service 
building. 

BALTIMORE—Home Laundry, garage and 
storage vault. 

BALTIMORE — Baltimore Motors Corp., 
building, $63,000 


BALTIMORE —Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
re $50,000. 
BALTIMORE—Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 


Calvert eed 
BALTIMORE—Chesapeake & Potomac Tel- 
ephone Co., telephone building, Edmondson 


Ave, 
BALTI agg ya Inc., garage and of- 


fice building, $50,00 
BALTIMORE — , Oil Co., tank, 
000. 
BALTIMORE — Standard Oil Co., service 


station, $15,000. 


BALTIMORE—Gunther Brewing Co., Inc., 
stock house and fermenting cellar, 

BALTIMORE — Superior Fireplace Co., 
$60,000 factory. 

BALTIMORE — ae, Brothers, Ince., 
service station, $16,00 

BALTIMORE—J. rq Ballenger, sales and 


service building. 


BALTIMORE—Interstate Home Implement 
Co., warehouse. 
vege liana A. Spann, service 


station, $2h, 
BALTIMORE—Preston Trucking Co., 
terminal, $50,000, 
BALTIMORE—Atlantic 
ice station. 


truck 


Refining Co., serv- 


BALTIMORE—Clifton Conduit Co., build- 
ing, $15,000. 

BALTIMORE —- Mid-City Sales Co., addi- 
tion. 

BALTIMORE-—- Isaac Portney, alterations to 


garage, $10,000 
BALTIMORE —Rique W. 
ing, $10,000. 
BALTIMORE — Rustless 
crane runway, $300,000. 


Plumber, build- 


Iron & Steel Co., 





BALTIMORE — Peoples Service Laundry, 
addition, $15,000 

BALTIMORE—Wolfe & Mann Manufactur- 
ing Co., addition, $12,000. 

BALTIMORE—American Brewery, Inc., al- 
terations and additions. 

gy COUNTY—Abe Goldberg, sta- 
tion, $14,00¢ 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — John A. Scott, 
shed, $10,000 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Stebbins-Anderson 
Co., warehouse and two tanks, $20,000, 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Thomas S. 
yer, packing house, $20,000. 

CATONSVILLE — W. H. Schulte, 


$20,000. 
MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin 
No. 2, railroad facilities. 
SPARROWS POINT—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
$45,000,000 expansion program. 
TOWSON—C. & P. Telephone Co., 


MISSISSIPPI 
BASSFIELD—Jefferson ane County Su- 
pervisors, hosiery mill build 
BILOXI—Dally Herald, baiting, _ 
CLARKSDALE—City, boiler, $82,400 
DURANT—Durant Manufacturing Co. en- 
largement of hosiery plant, $27,000. 
ENADA — Birney Imes, Jr., 250-watt 
radio station. 
HATTIESBURG—Illinois Central Railway, 
ae freight depot, 
KSON—Central Farmers’ Market Board, 
alae A buildings, $27,310. 
JACKSON—Capital Paint and Glass Co., 
warehouse, $17,816. 
LAUREL—City, natural gas transmission 
line and distribution system, 


Bow- 
garage, 


Plant 


building. 


LAUREI—Woodall Industries, Inc., ‘indus- 
trial building 

MAGEE a vV. Stanley Furniture Co., fac- 
tory. $48,000 

MERIDIAN—Lix J. Fruge, motor freight 
building. 


MERIDIAN—Standard Oil Co., warehouses, 
barreling plant and motor oil storage, $89,000. 

TAY en — Hadley Mills, Ine., 
plant, $300,06 

WALNUT 


Shen ders Industries, factory. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY— pg Cartage Co., 
terminal and office, $35,0¢ 
<ANSAS C ie sakerandtonat Business Ma- 
chines Corp., remodeling exterior building, 


truck 


MAPLEWOOD—Cotter Buick Co., 
addition, $65,000. 

SPRINGFIELD — R. C. Bennett Freezit 
Locker Service, Inc., frozen food locker and 
processing plant, $18,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Baerveldt & Honing Construc- 
struction Co. & Clara Rose Wohlwend, serv- 
ice and garage, $35, 

ST. LOUIS —- Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., central office, $493,004 

ST. LOUIS—J. a 
and foundry addition, $15, 

8 OUIS— Monsanto Chemical Co., ware- 
house, ie. 

ST. OUIE Texas Oil Co., marine oil ter- 
minal, wae ee 925. 

8ST. LOUIS _-Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
sales and distributive warehouse. 


garage 


machine shop 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ABERDEEN-—Colonial Mills, Inc., plant. 
ASHEVILLE—Southern Bell Telephone é & 

Telegraph Co., telephone building, $920,000 


BURLINGTON—Tower Hosiery Mills, ad- 
— eee 

BURLINGTON—Grace Hosiery Mills, addi- 
tion, $48,000 


CHARLOTTE—Pettit Motor Co., building. 

CHARLOTTE — Twin States Distributing 
Co., warehouse and office building, $100, 

CHARLOTTE — Harvey H. Stewart and 
Harold D, Albright, warehouse and _ office, 
$100,000. 

CHARLOTTE—H & S Lumber Co., $16,000 
construction program. 

CHARLOTTE—Carolina Concrete Pipe Co., 
Inec., building, $53,000, 

CI RLOTTE—Vernon Scarborough, 
wich factory, $25,00 

SuAMLOtTE. Jobn T. 
pansion program, 

CHARLOTTE — Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., building, $80,000. 

DURHAM—L iggett and Myers Tobacco Co., 
cigarette factory, $985,500. 


sand- 


Hardaker, Inc., ex 


ELKIN—C hatham Manufacturing Co., ware- 
house, $250,000. 

ELKIN—C hatham Manufacturing Co., dou- 
ble size of main mill, $1,250,000. 

FAIRMOU NT— Inne — Tobaceo Co., addi 
tions to factory, $45,0 

FAYETTEVILLE — "Gut Oil e orp., ware 


house and retaining wall, $24,00( 
GOLDSBORO—F, D. Diiecai ‘and Assoc., 

$31,600 construction program, 
GRAHAM—Hughes Motor Co., $19,000 

construction program, 
GREENVILLE — 


Ine., 


Thomas J. Cannon & 


Charles H. McGowan, warehouse. 
GREENSBORO—Southern Webbing Mills, 
addition, $250,000. 
HENDERSON — Carolina Bagging Co., 


warehouse. 
2h Ragging Co., $62,500 build 
in 
TICKORY. C. G. Fox Lumber Co., Ine., 
$13,000 construction program. 
HICKORY—Catawba Valley Broadcasting 
Co., Ine., $12,500 construction program. 
MONROE Union Electric Membership 
Corp., $187,265 construction program. 
MORGANTON—,J, E. Butler, N. O. Pitts, 
Jr., and D. Y. Bue — laundry and dry 
cleaning plant, $10,0¢ 
MORGANTON Will Inc., $58,000 
construction program, 
PINEVILLE — Proximity 
Co., addition, $100,100, 
RALEIGH—Raleigh Linen Supply Co., ga- 
rage, $15,000. 
RANLO, STATION GASTONIA—Rex Mills, 
Inc., $37,455 construction program. 
ROBBINS— Robbins Cloth Mills, 
pansion and improvement program. 
ROCKY MOUNT—Carolina Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., exchange, $325,000. 
SILER CITY—Liberty Chatham Industrial 
Corp., building and installation of equipment. 
SPRUCE PINE—Feldspar Milling Co., Inc., 
plant, $500,000. 


Dairies, 


Manufacturing 


Ine., ex- 


TARBORO—W. S. Clark & Sons, general 
storage structure, $26,000. 
WAYNESVILLE Smoky Mountains 
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addi Equal Rail Rates 
ne For the South 
Assoc., , , 
$19,000 A ten-year legal skirmish to break down 
“s man-made barriers against the natural 
ion & . expansion of commerce and industry in 
Mills, 4 the South came to full fruition May 12, 
; y when the Supreme Court handed down a 
Co., 7 to 2 decision sustaining a 1945 order 
build of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Lae. fixing class freight rates in the Southern 
and Western Trunk Line territories on 
sting a basis of equality with rates in the so- 
rship called Official Territory. 
Pitts. The Court’s decision marks a significant 
1 dry new frontier in constitutional law touch- 
3.000 ing the rate-making powers of the ICC, 
, in that it confirms as a proper authority 
iring of that regulatory body the power to fix 
, ga- rates on a truly national basis, regard- 
: less of the major territorial divisions 
fills, . . 
which have prevailed in all rate theory 
| ex- during the last sixty years. 
and Armed with the authority vested by 
this decision, the ICC now is in a _ posi- 
= tion to establish uniform freight classi- 
Inc., fications from coast to coast, and to ex- 
oral ercise constant supervision, to the end 
, that in no case shall freight rates be man- 
ame aged to afford one section of the country 
any appreciable economic advantage 
over another. 
eel Two strong dissenting opinions by As- 
sociate Justices Jackson and Frankfurter 
vigorously attacked the whole theory of 
freight rate equality as an economic 
mirage, and an unconstitutional assump- 
tion of regulatory power by the ICC. But 
seven members of the Court, including 
Chief Justice Vinson, subscribed the 
majority opinion, framed by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. 
Justice Douglas acknowledged in the 
majority opinion that the precise facts in 
a given instance are difficult of determina- 
tion on the point of alleged regional dis- 
crimination. But a careful study of the 
entire rate controversy since 1939 led 
him to the expression: “The inference of 
prejudice from the discriminatory rate 
structure is irresistible.” 
In his. dissenting opinion, Justice 
Frankfurter appeared to respond directly 
to this conclusion, with the statement: 
“It is no less inequality to have equality 
among unequals.” 
Justice Jackson, in his second dissent 
ai went even further, to say that nothing 
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presented before the Court offered a suf- 
ficient basis of fact on which to establish 
a finding of discrimination against any 
region. 

But it is the majority opinion, of course, 
which prevails. And this opinion estab- 
lishes the original ruling of the ICC that 
rate inequality did, in fact, exist and 
should be corrected by official orders. 

The order thus confirmed required a 
horizontal increase of 10 per cent in all 
class rates in Official Territory (north 
of the Ohio and Potomae and east of the 
Mississippi) ; and a reduction of 10 per 
cent in the class rates prevailing in both 
Southern and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. 

(Most of Virginia is within the Official 
Territory.) 

The original ICC equalization order of 
May 1945 was based largely on Section 
15 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by the legislation of 1940, which 
gave the Commission authority to pre- 
scribe “just, fair and reasonable classifi- 
cations” after a finding of fact that exist- 
ing classifications were unlawful because 
of regional discrimination. 

“The Commission found,” said Justice 
Douglas, “that the existing classifica- 
tions are unlawful and will continue to 
be unlawful until there is national uni- 
formity of Classification ... It found that 
shippers in one territory pay more than 
shippers in another territory on the same 
article because of classification differ- 
ences; that territorial boundaries sep- 
arating classification territories are arti- 
ficial and cause serious complications ...” 

The Commission also concluded that 
the differences which prevailed in the 
territorial class rates were in no wise 
related to comparative costs of trans- 
portation or volume of traffic. It) re- 
ported that equality of class rates  be- 
tween the several territories could be 
established only by fixing a rule of na- 
tional uniformity in class definitions and 
rates, 

The 1945 1CC€ order (262 1CC 447) was 
issued merely as an interim adjustment, 
to prevail until the larger problem of uni- 
form inter-territorial classifications and 
rates could be adjusted permanently by 
development and application of a national 
rate structure. These interim rates orig 
inally were to be effective January 1, 
1946. They were accepted generally by 
the carriers, who were ready to publish 
their new tariffs when New York and 
other States appealed to the U.S. District 
Court at Utiea to stay the order. On this 
ease, the ICC intervened to fight for its 
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equalization order. The trial court sus 
tained the ICC order, but continued the 
injunction pending appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 


Historically and legally, the whole 
case turned largely on the Ramspeck 


Amendments of 1940, by which the ICC 
Was granted specific authority to elim- 
inate rate and classification diserimina- 
tions between any “region, district or ter- 
ritory.” Prior to this amendment the 
Commission's authority to equalize dis- 
criminatory rates was limited to persons, 
firms, localities and general categories 
of traflic. Justice Douglas found that the 
1940 amendments “made it abundantly 
clear that Congress thought that the prob- 
lem of regional discriminations had been 
neglected and that if any such discrimi- 
nations were found to be present, they 
should be eradicated.” 

Proceeding under this authority, the 
ICC found that class rates per 100 pounds 
in the Southern Territory averaged 1387.7 
per cent of the comparable rates in Of- 
ficial Territory, and the same class rates 
in Western Territory averaged 129.6 to 
159.4 per cent of the comparable Official 
Territory rates. 

Accepting these basic findings of the 
Commission, Douglas declared : 
“The disadvantage to the southern or 
western shipper who attempts to market 
his product in Official Territory is obvi- 
ous.” 

Figures presented by the ICC and in- 
corporated in the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision showed first class freight rates be- 
tween Nashville, Tenn., and Indianapolis 
(a distance of 297 miles from Southern 
to Official Territory) to be $1.85 per 
hundred pounds. But the same rate be- 
tween Indianapolis and Kent, Ohio (a 
distance of 206 miles wholly within Offi- 
cial Territory) was only 96 cents per ewt. 
This gave an advantage of 41 per cent 
to the Indianapolis shipper over his po- 
tential Nashville competitor. 

Like comparisons were cited for vari- 
ous competitive hauls from 300 to 1,000 
miles. In each case the Official Territory 
rate was below the Southern by 37 to 50 
per cent. 

On top of these rate differentials, vary- 
ing definitions used in the classification 
of many products added to the disparity 
between the Southern and Western Ter- 
ritories on the one hand, and Official Ter- 
ritory on the other. 

“There is rather voluminous evidence in 
the record,” the Court continued, “to 
show the effect in conerete competitive 

(See next page) 
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situations of these class rate Inequalities 
... We do not stop to analyze or discuss 
them beyond saying that some of the 
specific instances support what is plainly 
to be inferred from the figures we have 
summarized—that class rates within the 
Southern, Southwestern, and Western 
Territories, and from those territories to 
Official Territory, are generally much 
higher, article for article, than the rates 
within Official Territory. That was the 
basic finding of the Commission; and it 
is abundantly supported by the evidence.” 

Granted that only about 20 per cent 
of the South’s freight moves at class rates, 
as distinguished from commodity rates, 
the Court yet affirmed its finding in the 
case of Georgia vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (324 U.S. 489) that, “Discriminatory 
rates are but one form of trade barriers.” 

“Their effect is not only to impede es- 
tablished industries but to prevent the 
establishment of new ones, to arrest the 
development of a State or region, to make 
it difficult for an agricultural economy to 
evolve into an industrial one. Non- 
discriminatory Class rates remove that 
barrier by offering that equality which 
the law was designed to afford.” 

The Court took judicial note of con- 
tention by the Official Territory carriers 
that density of population, markets and 
industrial production created a natural 
advantage favoring lower freight rates 
in that region. But 

“It is sufficient at this point to say that 
the record makes out a strong case for 
the inference that natural disadvantages 
alone are not responsible for the retarded 
development of the South and West; that 
the discriminatory rate structure has also 
played a part. How much a part cannot 
be determined, for every effect is the re- 
sult of many factors. But the inference 
of prejudice from this discriminatory rate 
structure is irresistible. If this discrim- 
inatory rate structure is not justified by 
territorial conditions, then its continued 
maintenance preserves, not the natural 
advantages of one region but man-made 
trade barriers which have been imposed 
upon the country.” 

Differences in the actual cost of freight 
service for all categories of goods in all 
types of cars were carefully measured 
by the ICC, in an effort to show that 
freight rate differentials were in no sense 
a true reflection of cost differentials as 
between the major Classification terri- 
tories, On average hauls of 300 miles the 
cost on identical loads in the South were 
found to be 4 per cent below those in the 
Eastern region, and average costs in the 
West were 6 per cent higher than in the 
East. How then, the Court asked in ef- 
fect, justify higher freight rates in the 
South where the actual cost of trans- 
portation is lower? 

“Once the integrity of the cost study is 
assumed,” the Court continued, “the 
finding of the Commission that there is 
little significant difference in the cost of 
furnishing transportation in the South 
as compared with the East has support 
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in the facts. Moreover, the data on rates 
of return and freight operating ratios 

. corroborate the conclusion reached 
from the cost study, that the differences 
in the class rates between the East and 
the South are not justified by territorial 
conditions. The finding that the discrim- 
ination against the South is unlawful 
under Section 3 (1) is thus amply sup- 
ported—a conclusion that the Southern 
varriers do not challenge here.” 

The Court dismissed as irrelevant the 
contention of the Eastern carriers that a 
general increase in all freight rates au- 
thorized by the ICC as of January 1, 
1947, made application of the earlier 1945 
order unwise and unnecessary, since the 
1945 order reduced rates in most terri- 
tories. In this situation the Court saw 
no real conflict of orders. The general rate 
increase applies horizontally, but the ef- 
fect of the 1945 regional adjustments still 
will be to eliminate discriminatory in- 
equalities between the zones. The only 
difference is that the inter-zonal adjust- 
ments now apply to a generally higher 
scale of freight revenues. 

oe * * 





Shortage of Electric Motors 

Production of industrial equipment and 
household appliances is limited sharply 
by a critical shortage of fractional horse- 
power motors. A recent survey by the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation estimates that motor manufac- 
turers had a backlog of unfilled orders 
January 1 amounting to 48,000,000 units. 
Little progress was made during the first 
four months in whittling down this ter- 
rific backlog of suspended civilian de- 
mand of the war years. The January 1 un- 
filled orders for these motors aggregated 
$632,000,000. 

Of this backlog, fractional horsepower 
motors and generators, in such great de- 
mand for washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, oil burners and 
fans, comprise 94 per cent of the total 
units. 

The demand for fractional motors is 
also pointed up by the gradual transition 
from large motors to small motors in in- 
dustrial applications—one medium sized 
motor on each machine to do away with 
belts and shafting. The trend is to multi- 
motor driven machines, with some textile 
machines having as many as fifty motors 
per machine. 

In view of this trend in modernization, 
it is the opinion of one motor manufac- 
turer that if the small motor industry 
continued to produce only at its present 
rate, the backlog of orders would never 
be filled. 

While shipments of fractional motors 
increased from 1,144,698 units in Janu- 
ary, 1946, to 2,561,254 in December, manu- 
facturers believe that peak production is 
still some months away, due principally 
to material shortages, particularly in in- 
sulating varnishes, copper, sheet steel, 
vastings and hardware, due mainly to 
strikes. 






, 


CPA figures show the total number of 
motor and generator units ordered in all 
types and sizes during 1946 at 53,003,874 
and the total number shipped at 25,- 
541,796. Cancellations amounted to 11,- 
006,028 units. 

The smallest motors in mass produc- 
tion are the one-ten-thousandth horse- 
power units that turn the tiny shaft in an 
electric razor 6,000 times a minute. 

One of the largest motors ever installed 
is the 40,000 horsepower giant which 
whips air at a 400-mile-an-hour clip 
through a plane testing wind tunnel. If 
its 50-ton rotor were removed there would 
be room to drive a small truck through 
the inside of the motor. In one large 
tandem motor drive a total of 89,000 
horsepower is developed. 

In the small motor field, household ap- 
pliances represent a tremendous potential 
market. Last year, for example, ship- 
ments of oil burners totaled 579,453 units, 
compared with a pre-war high of 333,25 
units in 1941. 

Typical estimates for 1947 production 
of appliances are as follows: household 
refrigerators, 3% million; vacuum 
cleaners, 2 million; washers, 2 million; 
ironers, % million; sewing machines, 1 
million, dishwashers, home _ freezers, 
clothes driers and electric mixers, each 
1% million; and electric fans, 2% million. 
Other schedules include clocks, shavers, 
vibrators, record players, disposal units, 
heaters with fans, hair driers, electric 
trains, power tools, movie projectors and 
pumps. Business machines, wire re- 
corders, and mobile applications of radio 
to taxi-cabs, busses, and railroads, are a 
few of the new commercial uses. 


South’s Share Seen Big in 

Expected Bumper Harvest 

Another season of near-record crop 
production for the United States is fore- 
cast in the current surveys of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Crop Reporting 
soard. Growing weather has been uni- 
formly good this spring. Pastures are 
generally in good to excellent condition. 
Major field crops indicate a better-than- 
normal vield per acre. 

The U. S. winter wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 1,025,789,000 bushels, about 17 
percent better than the previous record 
crop of 874,000,000 bushels in 1946. Our 
average winter wheat production for the 
years 1936-45 was only 653,893,000. The 
average yield per acre is placed at 18.9 
bushels this pear, against 18 last year and 
a ten-year average of 16.1 bushels prior 
to 1945. 

Texas is an outstanding contributor to 
the improved wheat outlook, with a total 
crop of 112,425,000 bushels in the making 
compared with 62,916,000 last year and a 
ten-year average of 41,287,000 bushels. 
Extraordinary growing weather since 
January gives Texas an indicated yield 
of 15 bushels per acre against 10.5 last 
year and 11.3 for the previous ten-year 
average. 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


The great enemies of Federal economy are the gov- 
ernment departments. Every department is fighting 
for its own appropriation, Every department is its 
own propaganda bureau. When the general budget 
bill was before Congress, the War Department noti- 
fied every Congressman by telephone that the air fields 
in his district would be discontinued if the War budg- 
et were reduced. When the Customs Bureau appro- 
priation was reduced 10 per cent, the head of the 
Bureau took no steps to reduce in number the 33,000 
employes in Washington. Instead, he notified the 
25,000 field operatives that their jobs were in danger 
ind told them to build fires under their Congressmen. 

Alone Congress cannot put economies into effect. 
It can only reduce the appropriation of a bureau. 
The bureau’s head applies the economy, But, in almost 
every instance, bureau heads apply the reductions 
where they hurt the most, so that every employe and 
every beneficiary of the department will exert pres- 
sure on Congress. 


any tax levied in all the forty-eight states, An increas- 
ing number of city governments are now levying va 
rious sales taxes. 


Please don’t laugh at this; it is too serious to be 
funny: Ten workers in Mineola, N. Y. lost their court 
fight to kep their jobs with the Rockaway News Co., 
distributors of newspapers. State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Courtland A. Johnson said that “the plaintiffs 
must appeal to the legislature for relief which the 
court is powerless to give.” The union which is oust- 
ing the workers, the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers 
Union of New York, is a closed union. Only the legiti- 
mate sons of members are accorded automatic admis- 
sion, The ten workers temporarily were permitted 
employment pending training of the sons of members. 
Hardly fair? But the judge says that it is newdealegal. 


Based on official government 
figures, the prices of industrial 





The first real federal econ- 
omy drive is in danger. Pres- 
sure being brought to bear on 
members of Congress by Or- 
ganized Bureaucracy is unbe- 
lievable. We all know that the 
level of expenditures for years 
to come will be decided in the 
next few weeks, This is the 
chance for real retrenchment, 
Many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives say that future hope 
of trimming federal spending 
is slim unless drastic curtail- 
ment is forced by this session 





If trade unions cannot sur- 
vive unless they behave in a 
manner that is unlawful for all 
the rest of us, they have no right 
to survive. Special privileges 
under special laws are the ter- 


mites of democracy. 


equipment have increased only 
28 per cent from 1939 to March, 
1947 (the latest month avail- 
able), the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute asserts 
in one of its economic briefs. 
It points out that this is a truly 
remarkable achievement as is 
shown by a comparison of the 
index of equipment prices with 
indexes of the wholesale prices 
of all commodities, of raw ma- 
terials, and of manufactured 
products. Such a comparison 
shows that the prices for these 








of Congress. 

In the light of this fact why 
are some business associations protesting cuts in 
agencies which supply business statistics? Why are 
local and regional chambers of commerce pressing for 
federal works money, while at the same time advo- 
‘ating drastic reduction in peace-time expenditures? 
This apparent selfish disunity is serious, Congress 
needs clear and definite reassurance from business- 
men that the proper course is to cut and cut, letting 
the chips fall where they may, There can be no real 
economy achieved unless selfish motives are discarded. 





Collections of state general sales taxes rose from 
virtually zero in 1933 to $500 million in 1940, In 1946 
sales taxes brought in more than $900 million in the 
twenty-three states where they were levied. Except 
for unemployment compensation taxes, they produced 
in those twenty-three states more total revenue than 
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various categories increased 
94 per cent, 155 per cent and 
79 per cent, respectively, from 1939 to March, 1947. 
Over this same period, construction costs are esti- 
mated by the American Appraisal Company to have 
increased by 102 per cent. 


Sparing use was made of the veto by the early 
Presidents. Jackson was the.first President to veto 
a bill on grounds of policy; previously, the sole rea- 
son for disapproval of a bill had been that it was not 
believed to be in accord with the Constitution, But in 
recent years, the veto power has been used much more 
freely than during the early decades of the republic. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt holds the record with 631 
vetoes. During the three terms and part of the fourth 
term in the White House he disapproved more bills 
than all twenty-three Presidents who served before 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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SUB-CONTRACT WORK 
ON A GUARANTEE BASIS 


Our guarantee applies to product design ... finish 
and delivery schedule on a contract helping you make 
good on your contract. No product too small or too 
large. We bring to bear on your sheet steel fabricated 
products 40 years continuous experience in research 
... designing and engineering, with modern precision 
machines, skilled steel operators and fast assembly 
lines. Your inquiry will receive our close attention 
and you will receive our confidential estimate. 
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Protect your mechanical equipment ... your plants 
. .. your workmen and the quality of your products 
from the dangers of DUST, such as fires, explosions, 
depreciation, occupational diseases . . . with Dust 


Protection by Dixie. Write us about your dust prob- 
lems today . . . no obligation. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., INC. sovincre 30. me. 























(Continued from page 17) 

Double taxation of dividends is important because 
it discriminates against the income from venture 
capital, the income going to those who are successful 
in assuming the greatest risks of investment—the 
shareholders. Some economists and businessmen ad- 
vocate a relatively simple and direct way to eliminate 
this double taxation of dividends by the imposition 
of a tax upon the undistributed income of corpora- 
tions. Dividend payments, like interest on debt, would 
be deductible for the corporation and taxable to the 
recipient as income, If the present corporate tax rate 
of 21 to 38 per cent were applied only to undistributed 
income and corporations paid out half or more of 
their income in dividends, as many would do, a sub- 
stantial reduction in corporate taxes would result 
and double taxation would be eliminated. 


The gold standard is the only international mone- 
tary standard which has commanded any general 
acceptance. World trade moves on values based upon 
gold. Monetary policies in close conformity with the 
essential principles of the gold standard are neces- 
sary to attain stability in currencies for an adequate 
revival of private international trade, with its benefits 
to the people of the United States and of other coun- 
tries. 


To meet the pressing competition from gas and 
oil, the coal industry’s research fund this year will 
be 34 times larger than prewar. Coal operators voted 
a budget of $447,200 for cooperative research and de- 
velopment in 1947, One of the fruits of the industry’s 
research will be the use of powdered coal as a gas 
turbine fuel which should recapture for coal that part 
of the railroad business at present lost to diesel en- 
gine fuel. 


The present Internal Revenue Code has been altered 
and amended by so many rulings that a complete revi- 
sion is necessary. Hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on an administrative 
tax bill to provide a general overhauling of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code for the first time since 1943 began 
in Washington on May 19. It is understood that these 
hearings will include all phases of the tax situation 
including a revision of the rules and regulations un- 
der which the present tax structure is administered. 
Every taxpayer should be interested in these hearings 
and keep informed as to their progress. 


As of May 15, federal bureaus were still 621,000 
short of reducing civilian employe lists to the ceiling 
of 1,611,000 required by law to be effected by July 1. 
This leads to the belief that ceiling provisions of the 
Pay Act of 1946 have been winked at by the depart- 
ment heads and that the tax-paying public will get 
no cooperation from them in reducing functions and 
personnel. The lack of progress in the demobilization 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Railroading is a romantic business. 


To think of it is to think of huge, powerful 
locomotives rolling over shining rails 

. of signal towers ... of tunnels and 
high trestles ... of distances and new 
places. You think of the hands on the 
throttle and the brake, the switch and the 
control panel. 


But railroading is more than this. 


Behind this dramatic picture is another 
part of railroading that is less thrilling, 
but as vital as the link is to the complete 


PRECtIS10ON 
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chain. This is the picture of the hand on 
the key — the keys of thousands of type- 
writers and adding machines, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines, that move 
millions of times daily ... behind the 
scene ... to keep accurate the records of 
the movement of freight and passengers... 
to carry on the correspondence of a vast 
industry . . . towriteorders . . . to “chart” 
the way. These keys are not dramatic, but 
they are another of the important “little 
things’ that make top efficiency possible 


on the Norfolk and Western ... 20 Serve You. 


Wotfolk and Westers. Rat 
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GEARS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 





You will recognize the precision gears 
pictured above in wide variety ... from 
the 36-inch ring gear for gun turrets to 
the tiny camera-operating gears. Be- 
tween these are aileron “flipper” gears, 
bomb bay mechanisms and cargo hoist 
gears. ALL made for accuracy and 
durability by SLAYSMAN. Our industrial 
gear manufacturing facilities have been 
greatly increased to supply the demand 
for our varied services. A newly insti- 
tuted Slaysman service is that of aero- 
nautical gearing and transmission . . . 
bringing you the newest designs in 
WIDE VARIETY. 


Let us hear from you. 
We'll be glad to help 
you with your power 
transmission problems. 


THE SLAYSMAN CO. 


Established 1885 + Incorporated 1937 
ENGINEERS - MACHINISTS 


MANUFACTURERS of INDUSTRIAL GEARS 


801-813 E. PRATT STREET 


MARYLAND 
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(Continued from page 18) 
of the civil payroll army is proof that Congress is not 
getting any real help from any department, agency 
or bureau. In fact it faces the active opposition of 
executive departments on any and every economy, 


Here is another straw in the wind :—By a majority 
of more than two to one the CIO Steelworkers were 
overwhelmingly defeated by the Armco Employees 
Independent Federation of the two plants of the 
American Rolling Mill Company at Middletown, 
Ohio on May 28rd at a National Labor Relations 
Board election. The Armco Employees Independent 
Federation is an independent union. This makes 
twelve times that the CIO has been rejected by em 
ployees of Armco’s major plants, In this election there 
were 2652 votes cast in favor of the Armco Employees 
Independent Federation and 1314 for the CIO, whil 
SS indicated their preference for “No Union.” Of the 
4400 eligible voters in the bargaining unit, 272 did not 
vote and 74 votes were challenged. All of the chal 
lenged votes were those contested by the CIO. 

Before you start shouting “Down with capital,’ 
think for a moment how badly off you would be if your 
scale of living was reduced to what you could earn 
with your bare hands and feet and the muscles in 
your arms, back and legs, In China, you can see coolies 
unloading coal from boats, carrying it in bags on their 
backs, You can see them lug water in buckets for un 
believable distances. American capital has made some 
mistakes, but it has freed most American workers 
from this kind of Chinese slavery, It has provided 
machines which makes living worthwhile. 


| would like to end the misconception that the union 
leader always speaks for the union members, 

Here in America we think of organizations, clubs 
and other types of voluntary groups as selecting from 
time to time certain individuals from among the mem- 
bership to represent the group in its day to day ac- 
tivities. And that is normally true. For example, the 
president of the local businessmen’s association is a 
temporary officer who serves for a period and then 
gives way to another. 

The labor union is just the reverse. The labor leader 
is a professional. 

He is a man whose job is to run the union, to make 
the rules and regulations that mean livelihood or un- 
employment to the rank and file of the union. He is 
the man who will brook no opposition, who stops at 
nothing to maintain himself in power and to keep 
his job. 

Now it is those labor leaders whose first thought 
is of their own precious skins and whose last thought 
is the welfare of the worker, who are screaming that 
your Congress is out to destroy labor, These are the 
men who run the labor union as a business or in too 
many Cases, as a racket. I know that these men do not 
truly represent the membership of the union, To the 
contrary these men rule the union member as no free 
man should be ruled.—ReprRESENTATIVE HARTLEY, 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 




















VOX POPULI 


The labor bill, the result of months of intensive 
work in both the House and Senate and of compro- 
mises between the two, will soon be placed on the 
l’resident’s desk, It does not “enslave labor” as dem- 
agogues have so emotionally claimed and utterly 
failed to prove. It does not even weaken the labor 
tyrant’s monopolistic power over the industries 
which their unions dominate by nation wide dictator- 
ship; nor does it adequately protect union members 
from exploitation by those same self-perpetuating and 
power drunk labor barons who, with their personal 
bodyguards, live and swagger like the gangsters of 
the 1920’s. 

But this labor bill, with its faults of omission rather 
than of commission is most certainly a definite step in 
the direction of equity and justice for all. It is particu- 
larly important—and this point must not be over. 
looked—because it is the first tangible demonstration 
by Congress that its members once again represent 
their constituents, that they have ceased to take orders 
from breast-beating bullies and, at long last, have cor 
rectly estimated the lack of political influence these 
charlatans possess, 

There will be improved labor relations under the 
new law. Union leaders will be less dictatorial in 
their demands and less arrogant in their behavior. 
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This result will be attained however, not because of 
any of the provisions in the bill, but rather because 
it has made union tricksters aware of the fact that 
they have lost their power over government and their 
emotional influence over the public. Last, but by no 
means least, this bill has made union bosses begin 
to sense that they are losing their stranglehold on 
the rank and file of their own union membership. 


Granting that the idea of collective bargaining is 
with us to stay, and that is a far ery from admitting 
that it is good for the nation or even for the union 
member as an individual, we believe that the exemp- 
tion of labor unions from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws is the tree trunk from which all other so- 
called labor abuses branch, But as a first step in 
the return to democratic sanity, a faltering step fore- 
shortened by the threat of a presidential veto, the 
labor bill should be acclaimed by the nation for exact- 
ly what it is, a preliminary attempt to balance the 
scales of justice, 

Union bosses now live in fear that their monopolis- 
tic powers will be taken from them by democracy’s 
next assault upon their entrenched position, They 
also fear that they will be kicked into the oblivion 
that they have so richly deserved by the men and 


women whose pockets they have picked, 











































































SAS. 1 


The Southern Association of Science and Industry 
had its annual membership meeting in Birmingham 
on May 26 and 27. Under the leadership of Homer M. 
Pace, president of the Association, and vice-president 
of the South Carolina Power Co., the time was de- 
voted principally to the study of committee reports 
on Agricultural Research, Forestry Policies and In- 
dustrial Progress, with emphasis on the growing need 
for research and education in the vital partnership 
of agriculture and industry. 

The $8.A.8.I. is a non-lobbying, non-profit organ- 
ization, which has tried to bring together Southern 
educational institutions and industrial organizations 
in the common effort of scientific research. 

Material progress, particularly in the field of re- 
search, has been made by 8.A.8.I. since it was organ- 
ized in 1940 as the result of the efforts of Dr. George 
D. Palmer of the University of Alabama, This Associ- 
ation now includes an important group of Southern 
scientists, educators and business leaders who have 
banded together to further this important work of 
Southern development, 

As announced at its last meeting, the S.A.S.I. has 
outlined the following “Next Steps”— 

1. To encourage a larger volume of research in the 
South with the hope of decreasing the handicap of 
Southern industry. 

2. To search out and formulate distinctively South- 
ern problems, suggest lines of attack upon them, and 
encourage research for their solution, 

3. To coordinate research efforts of educational in- 
stitutions and of industry to the end that every re- 
source may be fully utilized. 

4. To encourage affiliation of all scientific organ- 
izations in the South whose aims and purposes are 
in harmony with those of S.A.8.I. and to assist in 
coordinating their efforts. 

5. To encourage wide and representative individ- 
ual membership among scientists and others in the 
South who are interested in the carrying out of this 
program. 

6. To catalogue Southern research talent and facili- 
ties for ready availability as well as attack of South- 
ern problems. 

One of the principal objectives of the S.A.8.I. is now 
to coordinate the efforts of the 600 odd local develop- 
ment agencies within the 16 Southern states. This 
task and desired result may be compared to the con- 
version of as many mountain streams into one com- 
mon channel for the more effective production of 
power—the combined energy in this case, of course, 
to be directed toward the full utilization of the 
South’s vast material resources in both agricultural 
and industrial output by applying the fruits of re- 
search to specific objectives, Newsprint. from South- 
ern pines is one example, and the finished products 
fields provide many others. 

The S.A.8.I. is wide awake and aggressive. Its pur- 
pose is creative and far-sighted. Its work is certain 
to bear fruit. 


THE CHALLENGE 


One of Richmond’s mechanical equipment firms has 
a sign on its building that fulfills the highest technical 
requirements demanded in signs. It is a large sign, 
covering one entire side of the building, and measures 
approximately two hundred feet wide by more than 
a hundred feet high. 

A wide variety of equipment items are listed, in- 
cluding plows, handling machinery and processing 
equipment. Opposite each item of the long list is its 
point of manufacture, The lettering is large and 
clearly readable at some distance, Travelers on the 
railroad which the building faces can read the sign 
easily. In short, the sign does its job well. 

Only one thing is wrong, and that is not. the fault 
of the sign nor the equipment firm that put it there, 
nor the manufacturers whose products are advertised, 
Not one of the items listed are made in the South! 

Here is an opportunity and challenge to Southern 
capital and initiative. The challenge is repeated where. 
ever similar signs are displayed. What will the South 
do about it? 


CANDY 


Southerners eat a lot. of candy. Yet only 18.7 per 
cent of the candy consumed in the South is made in 
the South. The preponderant remainder is supplied 
by manufacturers in the North Central and Northeast 
sections. More than half the South’s candy needs in 
1945 were supplied by manufacturers in the north 
central states, States in the northeast supplied about 
23 per cent. 

Candy eating could be a profitable as well as en- 
joyable activity in the South; but it is not. 

Practically speaking candy is largely a matter of 
sugar, ingenuity and labor. Included in the element 
of ingenuity is the process of providing and blending 
with the sugar certain accessory ingredients in the 
form of binders, fillers, coatings and flavoring, 

A typical candy bar wrapper, showing its ingredi- 
ents in print, generally reads about like this: ‘In- 
gredients—sugar, corn syrup, egg albumen, salt, arti- 
ficial flavoring and coloring, cocoanut, peanuts and 
chocolate.” 

Chocolate and cocoanut are about the only ele 
ments that the South does not produce and ship north 
to go into the candy that later is returned and eaten 
by Southerners. Worse yet, it is also quite likely that 
the South has exported much of the ingenuity that 
goes into that same candy. 

There is not a state in the South that could not 
reverse this procedure and reject once and for all time 
the assumption that individual incomes in other sec- 
tions, built upon just such processes, should be 
greater than those in the South. 
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HE decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States, sus- 

taining an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order which granted 
freight rate relief to southern ship- 
pers and receivers of freight is be- 
ing hailed as an important step in 
removal of a handicap that has re- 
tarded expansion of Southern in- 
dustry. 

The immediate effect of the deci- 
sion will be the inauguration of de- 
creases amounting to 10 per cent of 
present class freight rates in south- 
ern territory, and increases of the 
same amount within northeastern, 
or so-called official territory. From 
a competitive standpoint, the over- 
all advantage to the South amounts 
to 20 per cent. 

Testimony by southern witnesses 
presented during the proceedings 
before the Commission, and left un- 
refuted by opposing interests, gave 
unmistakable proof that the South, 
as a region, has suffered freight rate 
discrimination for many years with 
respect to a number of items, 

Important among such items are 
cottonseed, woodpulp and clay in 
the raw-product category, and the 
end-products of these raw materials 
in the finished-article division. 
More to the point is established 
proof that discrimination has been 
greater with respect to finished 
articles than to raw materials, 

Cottonseed, for instance, has been 
suffering a seven per cent handicap 
in southern shipments when com- 
pared with the same service in offi- 
cial territory. Worse yet, oleomar- 
garine, cottonseed end-product, 
faced discrimination to the extent 
of 37 per cent. It has been costing 
nine per cent more to ship woodpulp 
to, from, and within southern terri- 
tory than to ship this product a 
similar distance in official territory. 
Spiraling into progressively dis- 
criminatory cycle, pulpboard suf- 
fered discrimination of 10 per cent, 
paper bags 11 per cent and news- 
print, one of the most important 
pulpwood end products, 59 per cent. 
Southern clay faced a 12 per cent 
freight rate handicap. Its end prod- 
ucts, chinaware plumber’ goods 
and chinaware pottery, competed 
against 39 and 40 per cent differen- 
tials respectively. 
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Southern Freight Rates 


Even in cases where southern 
raw materials enjoyed parity, dis- 
crimination still existed in their 
finished products. For instance, 
southern asphalt petroleum was on 
a par with the same commodity 
shipped in Official territory. As- 
phalt roofing, however, was up 
against a freight differential of 10 
per cent, and asphalt paint faced the 
almost prohibitive handicap of 53 
per cent. Pig iron enjoyed parity. 
Steel bars and sheets on the other 
hand faced a 29 per cent handicap, 
tractors faced 40 per cent and me- 
chanical tools 51 per cent. 

Other important southern com- 
modity groups were seriously affect- 
ed, and it is alleged that business 
expansion was greatly hindered in 
apparel, leather, electrical equip- 
ment, rubber products and number- 
less miscellaneous manufacturing 
of “exceptions” to class rates were 
put into effect by southern railroads 
to afford partial and localized re- 
lief, proof gathered in the Commis- 
sion’s investigation disclosed that 
finished product industries in the 
South, by and large, faced rate dis- 
crimination, and therefore adverse 
competitive conditions. 

Removal of a large portion of this 
discrimination should result from 
the Commission's 10-10 per cent 
order, sustained as it is by the high 
court decision. Absolute equity and 
parity, however, may still be some 
distance in the future. 

Complete equity is attainable 
only through nationwide uniform- 
itv of rules by which commodities 
are classified. Discrimination can 
be made to apply as readily in the 
classification of a commodity as by 
rate levels themselves. Moving a 
commodity from a higher to lower 
class in one territory without iden- 
tical change in the others can at 
once wipe out any degree of parity 
that exists and institute or restore 
discrimination. 

As the situation now exists, and 
has long existed, there are three 
separate Classifications being used, 
with wide disparity existing be- 
tween all three. The official terri- 
tory has its own method of classifi- 
cation. Southern territory has an- 
other. Still another applies to traf- 
fic west of the Mississippi River. 


Eventual uniformity, or in other 
words, one universal classification 
into effect. The procedure involved 
in bringing this about may require 
as long as two years to accomplish. 

In some quarters the opinion is 
expressed that neither the action of 
the Commission nor supporting ac- 
tion of the Court will effect any rela- 
tive change in regional development. 
Railroad officials generally hold to 
this view. In support of their posi- 
tion, Southern railroad officials con- 
tend that they have always been 
swift to recognize and make excep- 
tions to any rate discriminations 
that retarded Southern progress. 
They point out that industry of the 
South in recent years has been grow- 
ing at a faster rate than in the cen- 
tral industrial section, and that 
they have been fostering this growth 
With wisely designed rate conces- 
sions wherever these would be help- 
ful. 

There is considerable evidence to 
support this contention of southern 
carriers. On the other hand there is 
one important point which their 
standpoint overlooks. On their side 
of the argument are the uncontested 
facts that a great number of freight 
rates, especially on heavy commodi- 
ties, are and long have been lower 
in the South than elsewhere; that 
no evidence was produced before 
the Commission to show that any in- 
dividual firm had ever suffered in 
the South through freight rate dis- 
crimination ; finally, that the South 
in truth is growing very rapidly 
percentagewise. 

What their viewpoint overlooks 
involves no fault of theirs, nor is it 
something that they can very well 
overcome through liberality in 
agreeing to class rate exceptions, Its 
importance, however, is quite ob- 
vious in the actions of powerful 
state governments north of the Po- 
tomac in opposing so vigorously the 
principles and findings of the Com- 
mission upon which it has based its 
order. The element overlooked by 
southern carriers might be labeled 
business atmosphere. 

It is one thing for a business to 
settle down for operation secure in 
the knowledge that it will indubi- 
tably be competitive freight-rate 
wise as well as otherwise, It is 
quite another thing to settle down 
with the mere hope that the gen- 
erosity of carriers serving it will in- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Above—Celanese Corporation of America is erecting this $40,000,000 plant to produce cellulose acetate yarn at Rock Hill, 
S.C. Scheduled to start operation at the end of 1948, the plant is expected to result in doubling the population of that South 
Carolina town. The project is part of a large sca'e expansion of Celanese activities in the fields of chemicals, synthetic textiles 
and plastics. A huge plant was placed in operation about the mid dle of 1945 at Bishop, Texas, where the output includes indus- 
trial chemicals such as acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetone, methanol and formaldehyde. Daniel Construction Company, of 


Greenville, holds the Rock Hill building contract. 


Southern Construction Value Up 
May Total is $184,113,000 


ONTINUING an upward trend, value 

of scuthern construction in May 
totaled $184,113,000, a gain of almost 
twenty-five per cent over the April figure, 
to bring the total for the year so far to 
$672,645 000. 

Heavy and industrial construction and 
private building were the major partici- 
pants in the rising tide of values, the in- 
creases ranging from the $27.699,C00 for 
heavy construction to the $9,647,0C0 for 
industrial work. The rise in private 
building was $10,931,000. 


Translated into percentages, these fig- 
ures mean that heavy or engineering con- 
struction last month rose 164 per cent 
above the figure for the preceding month ; 
that private building on the same basis 
was up 39 per cent and that industrial 
construction showed an increase of 33 
per cent. 

Southern construction for the elapsed 
five months of this year is approximately 
thirteen per cent below the value placed 
on work in the contract stage during the 
similar period of 1946. Public building 


South’s Construction By States 











Contracts Contracts 

May, 1947 Awarded Awarded 

Contracts First Five First Five 

Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1947 1946 

MED 556540 o0409 oe ee¥0s0 56 $4,312,000 $24,054,000 $20,984,000 $19,771,000 
DE os 55h +4 went eeee seus as 24,922,000 12,930,000 31,288,000 12,205,000 
Ce CEs scpe ees ieeae sooo ee 8,029,000 F.452.000 20,984,000 7,150,C00 
DE écubacihasadineekans enue 16,762,000 46,121,000 74,47 7,000 108,771,0.0 
NE sds bebe keen sbawaab'a 9,101,000 28,773,000 W778, 65 ,059,0C0 
PE | to cs bead weeny ka 3,386,000 8,307,000 9,260,000 34,547 ,C00 
EE. cebu Gkssoosdsabocese 8,301,000 14,649,000 35,076,000 37,853,000 
CE pi ccceeecuwhasesherns 13,665,000 43,256,000 48.1 4,000 65,492,009 
a ee re 4,419,000 4.367,000 31,667,000 41,871,000 
|, ES ey Serra 2,122.060 5,175,000 11,860,000 23,712,000 
i MURUURIND <n 0 vccc ccs cccsesien 4,504,000 12,580,000 21,848,000 37,809,000 
SS rare 2,279,000 12,446,000 11,028,000 37,557,000 
i TTD. ons seuscbe cee ees ose 3,915,000 5,770,000 21,625,000 27.049,000 
Ze <p .sckaunweees ed au 3,267,000 7,230,000 18,426,000 33,032,000 
DCSE ss cbros aes dae paauan ee 71,148,000 97,363,000 210,510,000 186,021,000 
RMN, Gis 450s 40s eK ae cmae 3,699,000 17,873,000 19,543,000 16,545,000 
RU RED osconwseeseSeneesenk 1,282,000 7,867,000 8,143,000 6,582,000 
BMPENANS Sciwisseesocsschesenduee $184,113,000 $359,513,000 $672,645,000 $764,004,000 
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is the only field where an increase has 
been recorded, although one engineering 
sategory—sewers and water works— 
shows a gain. 

The May private building figure was 
$28.526.000, as compared with the $27,- 
595,000 for the preceding month. Included 
Was a residential total of $31,627,000 
which represented more than a 100 per 
cent increase. Assembly buildings such 
as churches and theatres also were 
strong, the May figure being $2,322,000. 

Industrial construction placed in the 
contract stage during May amounted to 
$35,070,000. In addition to being a thirty- 
three per cent rise, this is the strongest 
figure for such work since February when 
industrial contracts totaled $41,041,000. 

Engineering construction in May 
showed the highest valuation since April, 
1946. The May total was $44,538.000 and 
included $34,788,000 for dams, drainage, 
earthwork and airports and $6,007,000 
for sewers and water work. This latter 
figure was about a five per cent increase. 

Highway construction remains strong 
although the $38,713,000 total in May was 
less than that for the preceding month. 
The actual decrease in dollars was about 
four per cent. However, several southern 
areas made commitments that ran into 
many millions of dollars. Two of these 
were Texas, which headed the list, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Public building was down in May, al- 
though the $27,266,000 total is the second 
highest for the year. School construction 
represented a five million dollar drop from 
the preceding month, but with exception 
of that total, was the highest since the 
previous May. 

An indication of what is to come in 
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the public construction field may be seen 
in the recent Baltimore election, when 
voters of that Maryland city approved 
bonds totaling $39,500,000 for public con- 
struction, including $22,000,000 for school 
buildings and equipment. Many other 
communities are taking similar steps 
with the most urgent projects slated to 
go ahead during the present high cost 
period, the others being deferred until 
prices drop. 

The $672,645,000 value placed on five 
months of southern construction, al- 
though lower than that for the compara- 
ble period of last year, does represent a 
strong showing as it tops the totals for 
similar periods of 1945 and 1944 and is 
well above the first-five-month for years 
previous to the war. 

Building materials continue scarce in 
some categories; labor troubles persist 
in some areas, and the $50,000,000 weekly 
restriction on non-residential construc- 
tion remains in force. Total approvals 
from March 26, 1946, through May 15, 
1947, amounted to $3,426,081,000. Value 
of non-housing construction approved 
from January 10, 1947 to May 15 was 
placed at $916,235,000, a weekly average 
of $50,902, The office of the Housing 
Expediter sees no possibility of the ceil- 
ing being raised. 

Dissension in the labor field seems to 
be sporadic and apparently is settled be- 
fore it swells to substantial proportions. 
Such has been the case in several widely 
separated southern communities. One in- 
stance was caused by what was described 
as job conditions. The Department of 
Labor says that apprentices in the build- 
ing trades industry number over 95,000, 
or more than 2,000 higher than the previ- 
ously reported peak. 

William F. Patterson, director of the 
Department’s apprentice-training service, 
states that the construction industry has 
done more to expand apprenticeship than 
any other, but that to make the job more 
complete will require extension of activi- 
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Contracts Contracts 
May, 1947 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Five First Five 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1947 1946 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ..... $2,322,000 $9,628,000 $7,608,000 $15,028,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restau- 
rants, Filling Stations, 
reer 3,464,000 5,091,000 19,412,000 41,348,000 
Residential (Apartments, Ho- 
tels, Dwellings) ............. 31,627,000 43,407,000 82,701,000 110,115,000 
QMO cc 5 cians eno ree ncse baa e 1,113,000 5,064,000 16,772,000 7,890,000 
rian $38,526,000 $63,190,000 $126,493,000 $174,381,000 
ENDUSTREAD 2... ci ccccacccccece $35,070,000 $105,951,000 $185,852,000 $189,463,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal, 
and Hospitals ............... $12,930,000 $50,496,000 $56,361,000 $55,662,000 
MEDCo saweeGeee See . aieieneieeies eet wR ARES 700,000 
I a lo cicsi5 15 iors geo -e hake wie eiicar ae 14,336,000 32,701,000 53,431,000 43,428,000 
$27,266,000 3,217,000 09,792 9,79 
anuaeeieeen s $33,217,004 $109,792,000 $99,790,000 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, 
ME iS 005:66666e eae ecnes $34,788,000 $10,277,000 $80,170,000 $106,492 ,000 
Federal, County, Municipal 
a OIC ee 3,743,000 15,935,000 9,398,000 14,345,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ....... 6,007,000 31,928,000 24,630,000 22,886,000 
$44,538,000 $58,140,000 $114,198,000 $143,723,000 
ROADS, STREETS & BRIDGES $38,713,000 $19,015,000 $136,310,000 $156,647,000 
I op sots cia leleiiecs wealce bie tee $184,113,000 $359,513,000 $672,645,000 $764,004,000 


ties to every community where such 
craftsmen are employed. 

The total number of employes in con- 
tract construction was placed at 1,660,000 
in the last report, which although 300,000 
above the figure for the preceding year, 
was below expectations. The normal 
spring upturn was noted, although it was 
described as “registering a moderate 
gain.” Most significant lag in construc- 
tion activity was cited in the number of 
housing starts. 

Accurate data on the materials situa- 
tion is difficult to procure. Inventory 
positions are reported more favorable by 
some, although dealers are said by others 
to be guarding against possible price 
fluctuations. Cast iron soil pipe output 
was up, according to the last federal re- 
port; shipments of pressure pipe and 


fittings showed a decrease. Cement pro- 
duction was up, brick production showed 
a slight tinge of a gain, structural tile 
was down and sewer pipe production 
showed a good increase. 

Shipments of gypsum board and lath 
were described as declining slightly, while 
shipments of gypsum lath remained at 
the highest monthly rate in years. How- 
ever, one manufacturer said the lack of 
gypsum lath was due to a shortage of 
paper liner, which is caused by a lack of 
enough paper avaijable at a price the 
lath manufacturers can afford to pay. 
The shortage is expected to continue until 
new production is available about the 
first of the coming year. 

The probable volume of new construc- 
tion this vear is placed at $12,250,000,000 

(Continued on page 62) 


Below—Cable laying train working on the recently completed W ashington-Baltimore connection, one of a number of such 
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Baltimore Credit Concern Started 


Its Industrial Financing in the South 


N May 31 occurred the birthday 

of a firm which, while not in it- 

self a manufacturing organiza- 
tion, has provided during its life- 
time nearly — $8,000,000,000 — for 
financing industry — with by far 
the greater part of this sum going 
into industries in the South, 

It was on that day in 1912 that 
Alexander IE, Duncan, a native of 
Kentucky who had adopted Balti- 
more, Maryland as his home, and a 
group of associates incorporated 
the Commercial Credit Company, 
with a capital of $300,000. It was 
the belief of Mr. Duncan that many 
industrial and other firms which 
were not in a position to obtain cash 
for working capital or normal ex- 
pansion from ordinary banking 
sources were worthy clients for 
financing through advances against 
accounts receivable. His plan was 
to extend a certain percentage of 
the money owed a firm by its cus- 
tomers, the firm to collect and remit 
to the financing company. That the 
belief was sound has been substan- 
tiated by the fact that the company 
now has capital and surplus of $80,- 
000,000. 

From the start the largest field of 
industrial financing was in the 
South and this geographical aspect 
has continued to a large extent to 
the present day—although one must 
remember that today commercial 
financing is simply one aspect of the 
company’s business, which includes 
the financing of consumer goods 
such as automobiles, radios, wash- 
ing machines, ete., and the opera- 
tion of seven manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries, 

What Mr. Dunean and his asso- 
ciates envisioned was a broad form 
of financial assistance which was 
far beyond ordinary banking ser- 
vices of the day. The non-notifica- 
tion feature of the plan—in which a 
manufacturer financed his accounts 
receivable to the finance company 
without notifying the debtors that 
they had been sold—was something 
frowned upon by average bankers. 
Many banks all over the nation to- 
day are interested in this and other 
lines of financing inaugurated and 
once held almost exclusively by the 
finance companies. 


In the first decade of its exist- 
ence, its assistance to lumbering 
firms was probably its biggest 
single item, with textile mills a 
close second. Since then, officials 
of the commercial financing divi- 
sion have watched—with more than 
casual interest, for their judgment 
as financiers was frequently in- 
volved—the tremendous growth of 
industry in the South. A partial 
list of types of firms which have 
obtained working or expansion 
capital includes the following: 

Lumber, hardware and_ electric 
supplies; marine supplies; — oil, 
greases and greasing equipment ; 
road and construction equipment ; 





Alexander E. 


who founded 


Duncan, 
Commercial Credit Company in 1912. 


1 We 






F. M. Nicodemus, vice president in charge 
of commercial financing. 
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floor surfacing equipment; naval 
stores manufacturing, tool manu 
facturing; printing machinery ; dis- 
tillery equipment (and distil 
leries) ; electronic instrument pro 
ducers; school supplies, tool han 
dles, trailer and truck bodies; card 
tables, zipper bags and oil drilling 
machinery, 

This is a minor list when com- 
pared with all of the various types 
of financial assistance given dur- 
ing the past 35 years to industries 
in every state in the South, from 
Maryland to Florida, from Georgia 
to Texas. Amounts advanced range 
from a few thousands to over $10,- 
000,000. 

It would be erroneous to say that 
such financing went only to firms 
which were unable to obtain bank 
loans. During the period from 1912 
to 147 the South changed, in large 
part, from a portion of the nation 
primarily agricultural to one which 
today is highly industrialized, Only 
money could have effected — the 
change, and commercial financing 
companies, With widespread experi- 
ence in evaluating companies and 
managements and with tremendous 
resources behind them were large 
contributors to the progress, 

It is possible to give some idea of 
the way in which this money has 
been used, As in any banking busi- 
ness, dealings between the borrower 
and the lender are confidential and 
for obvious reasons actual names 
cannot be used in most case his- 
tories. Fortunately it is possible to 
name one concern which used com- 
mercial financing while others, 
nameless, will present examples of 
various types of industry which 
have used such financing success- 
fully. The firms are located in 
the states of Florida, Alabama 
and Maryland, There are tens of 
thousands of others, located in every 
state in the South, say Commercial 
Credit officials, 

Here is, briefly, the story of the 
C.D. Kenny Company of Baltimore, 
and how it grew into a national or- 
ganization. 

The ©, PD, Kenny Company op- 
erated a prosperous wholesale groc- 
ery business in Baltimore. It had 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A Southerner Who Left the South 


but returned to stay 


TANDING tall, straight and 
virile in the spacious mezzanine 
of the Bank of Virginia, Thomas 

(, Bouchall in the late spring of 
1947 gave the same answer he had 
given some 30 years before, when as 
a young man in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, he had reached the time 
for decision. 

The question foremost in his mind 
three decades ago was whether or 
not he should remain in the South. 
Iver since he could remember he had 
heen told about Yankee efficiency, 
with the implication that business 
success Could be attained only within 
the atmosphere which Yankee effi- 
ciency alone provided. Real busi- 
ness success was almost impossible 
in the South, he was told, 

Young Thomas Bouchall had a 
very wholesome attachment for the 
South. He very fond of the 
fresh verdure of its) mountain 
slopes, the sunny welcome of its 
meadows and fields, the tranquility 
of its valleys and dells, These were 
very dear to him, and still more dear 
were the people with whom he had 
grown up and who, it seemed to him, 
had become almost a fixed part of 
his life, 

At the same time he was vitally 
ambitious, It him that 
success Was a necessity, that he just 
had to sueceed. 

It was quite a question for any 
young man, and one the answer to 
which carried with it} many  ele- 
ments of chance, It was a question 
that time and events alone could 
answer with absolute — finality. 
Nevertheless he made his choice, 

“Al right,” he told his friends, 
“T shall go north, but...” 

Time and events would finish the 
sentence for him, he thought, 

He contrived to make a connec 
tion with the National City Bank 
of New York City, and there he 
found that what he had been hear- 
ing all his life was indeed true, The 
atmosphere fairly hummed with ef- 
ficiency, During the first vear he 
was there, he learned more about 
business procedure than he had 
learned during all his previous 
vears of education, He was struck 


Was 


seemed to 
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most of all by the definiteness of 


purpose that pervaded all depart 
ments of the organization, Every- 
one seemed particularly bent upon 
getting things done, and upon get- 
ting them done with the least possi 
ble lost motion, 

Young Bouchall absorbed it all 
eagerly, This combined 
with natural talent sent him ahead 
swiftly and it was not long before 

elie Was ready to strike out on his 

own. From the beginning he had 
known that he would not be satis 
fied until he had established a busi 
ness of his own. 

World War I intervened to delay 
fulfillment of his purpose, As with 
other voung Americans, his country 
came first, even before business suc- 
cess, for well he knew that within 
the free enterprise of his country 
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Thomas C. Bouchall, President of the 
Bank of Virginia. 


lay the only hope for any kind of 
Defense of that heri 
tage was the number one must. 

Overseas he went, to become an 
integral part of the victory that has 
been too often told to need repeat 
ing, Many moments during that life 
and death period seemed like years, 
but on the whole time ran swiftly, 
and once again he was back in the 
United States, to take up where lie 
had left off, 

It was then that he finished the 
sentence he had spoken to— his 
friends when he left home, He had 


life success, 


gone north, but Now he was 
back to the South. 

He did not find it easy — that 
which he wanted to do, It took a 
little time and considerable hard 
work. But he finally got what he 
wanted, In Richmond, Virginia, he 
found those who believed enough in 
his enthusiasm to add backing capi- 
tal to that which he had been able to 
scrape together himself. In all he 
had less than $100,000 with which 
to start what is now the Bank of 
Virginia, 

Some five vears earlier another 
young man who had laughed at 
Thomas Bouchall’s intention to go 
back South, set up a bank in similar 
fashion in a northern city. A friend- 
lv rivalry developed between the 
two institutions. Here, thought 
Young Bouchall, now Banker Bou- 
chall, here may be further answer to 
the question. 

The new Richmond institution 
grew steadily, Ina short time it was 
making a great number of loans, 
far more than its northern rival, As 
though to challenge this rising suc 
cess, Mr. Bouchall’s northern rival 
made the announcement: “Yes, the 
Bank of Virginia makes lots of 
loans, it’s easy to make loans where 


nobody has anything; but its de- 
posits are insignificant. It’s de- 
posits that really count.” 

The announcement nettled the 


chief of the Bank of Virginia. It 
puzzled him While he had 
counted definitely on personal and 
institutional success, it had been his 
conviction that equally important 
was the objective of furnishing con- 
structive support to his commun- 
ity’s development. What good was a 
bank, he reasoned, if it but took 
What it could and gave nothing in 
return, 

Nevertheless he was nettled, and 
when Thomas Bouchall 
nettled he believes something should 
be done about it. Furthermore, he 
decided that deposits could furnish 
the basis for additional community 
“We shall show 


too, 


becomes 


service; so he said 
them.” 
How he went about it is not part 


(Continued on page 64) 














































































Above—The royal barge bringing the king and queen of the Memphis cotton 
carnival is greeted by thousands of citizens as skyworks burst above. 


Memphis’ Cotton Carnival 


EMPHIS’ 16th annual Cotton 
Carnival, truthfully advertised 
as “The South’s Greatest 

Party,” has faded into the mists of 
history, but already plans are under 
way for a bigger and better Cotton 
Carnival in 1948. 

That’s the way the Memphis Cot- 
ton Carnival Association, Inc., does 
things, for it is a year-’round organ- 
ization whose work never ceases. 
The annual festival is a_ five-day 


by 
Robert Talley 


wonder—from the second Tuesday 
in May through the following Sat- 
urday—but the brains and efforts of 
scores of leading Memphis business 
men are behind it 12 months of the 
year. 

It’s been that way now ever since 


Below—Cotton King Hugo Dixon and Queen Betty Crump arrive aboard the 
barge, marking the official start of the Memphis Cotton Carnival. 
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the city’s first Cotton Carnival was 
staged in 1931, and it looks as if it 
is going to continue as long as there 
is a Memphis - on - the - Mississippi 
which is proud of its reputation as 
the largest cotton market in the 
world. 

To say that the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival is a success would be trite. 
The crowds, often as many as a quar- 
ter of a million persons, which wit- 
ness its mammoth street parades, 
give full evidence of its popularity. 
And the fact that for five full days 
Memphis practically abandons busi- 
ness as the city and the Mid-South 
pay homage to King Cotton amid 


unlimited mirth and merriment, 
gives further proof of the festival’s 
prestige. 


From the moment that King Cot- 
ton and his fair Queen make their 
ceremonial entry into the city on 
their royal barge that docks at the 
riverfront in the presence of thou- 
sands on Tuesday night until the 
last mammoth electrically-lighted 
float has passed in the Grand Carni- 
val Parade on Saturday night, there 
is not a dull moment, By day there 
is the tramp of various parades and 
the music of bands on Main Street; 
by night, there is a seemingly never- 
ending series of gay balls and par- 
ties, by carnival secret societies and 
various organizations, at practi- 
eally all of which the King and 
Queen, with their royal court of 100 
persons, make a brief personal ap- 
pearance, 

The climax comes on Saturday 
night when the brilliant Grand 
Carnival Parade sweeps through 
Main Street, a two-mile-long moving 
rainbow of gleaming electrically- 
lighted floats interspersed by nearly 
100 colorfully - uniformed bands 
drawn from cities throughout the 
Mid-South and as far away as 
Oklahoma and Texas. The official 
police estimate of the crowds who 
witnessed the mammoth spectacle 
this year was 250,000 persons—a 
pretty good parade attendance for 
a city whose population is only 
around 300,000. 

Thousands of visitors, of course, 
are attracted to the city. Hotels are 
overflowing, restaurants, theaters 
and amusement places of all kinds 
share in the general prosperity. 

The 16-year success of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival shows what a 
small, but determined, group of 
business men can do, once they put 
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their heads together. What is now 
the Mid-South’s mammoth annual 
festival was of meagre beginnings. 

Back in January, 1931, when the 
depression was nearing bottom and 
King Cotton was wobbling shakily 
on his throne as the price of the 
staple plummeted, a few Memphis 
business leaders met in the office of 
Herbert Jennings, who was then 
manager of the Loew theaters in 
Memphis, They included Frank 
Grout, manager of a large wholesale 
hakery; Walter Acroyd, manager of 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co, store; and 
A. Arthur Halle, prominent retail 
clothier. 

Mr. Jennings had an idea, He sug- 
vested the staging of a “Cotton 
Week,” to promote the sale of cotton 
goods. His idea was for big displays 
of cotton garments in show win- 
dows, theater lobbies and _ other 
places throughout the city, to show 
the superiority of cotton over other 
fabrics. 

Naturally, one idea led to another 
is the men talked, Eventually, some- 
one suggested that a street parade 
should be held in connection with 
“Cotton Week”—a sort of a “Gay 
Nineties” parade, with old-time 
horses, buggies, wagons and mule- 
drawn cotton drays. 

As the conversation waxed warm- 
er, someone telephoned Everett 
Cook, then president of the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange, to come over to 
Mr. Jennings’ theater oflice and join 
in the discussion. Mr. Cook left his 
office and came over. 

Out of this meeting, and others 
that followed, was born the idea of 
a Cotton Carnival—a mammoth an- 
nual spectacle patterned along the 
general lines of New Orleans’ Mardi 
Gras Celebration, with plenty of 
mirth and merriment but having for 
its real purpose the promotion and 
advertising of the South’s cotton in- 
dustry, of which Memphis was the 
hub. 

Mr. Cook visualized a festival 
that would make business for every- 
body. In other words, the cotton 
carnival was going to be for all the 
stores of Memphis, for all the peo- 
ple of Memphis and for all the so- 
cial and business organizations of 
Memphis, and not just for a limited 
few. It was to be a tremendous event 
that every citizen of Memphis and 
its surrounding Mid-South would be 
invited to attend, and in which they 
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would be given opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 

Year by year since 1931 the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival has grown, its 
gala street parades have become 
longer, their attending crowds big- 
ger, The 1947 celebration, climaxed 
by its brilliant Grand Carnival Pa- 
rade of electrically-lighted floats on 
the final night proved the greatest 
of all. 

Heading the 1947 festivities, as in 
all the past vears since 1931, were 
King Cotton and his fair Queen, at- 
tired in their jeweled crowns and 
gorgeous robes and attended always 
by their royal court. For carnival 
week, they were the undisputed 
monarchs of the city, and its popu 
lation, as well as thousands of visi 
tors from throughout the Mid-South, 
were their loval subjects. 

The King this year was Hugo N. 
Dixon, a prominent Memphis cot- 
ton merchant of British ancestory 
who was born of a long line of cot- 
ton spinners in England, and who 
moved to Memphis some years ago. 
His beautiful queen was Betty 
Crump, youthful and beautiful bru- 
nette granddaughter of KE, H. 
Crump, former mayor of Memphis 
and the city’s veteran political 
leader. 

On Tuesday night, the brilliantly- 
illuminated royal barge arrived at 
the riverfront with King Hugo and 
Queen Betty and they made their 
triumphal entry into the city, to be 
welcomed at Court Square by Mayor 
Pleasants and formally presented 
with the golden key to Memphis. On 
the days that followed other parades 
almost tumbled over each other in 
Memphis’ streets—the Royal Court 

’arade, the Children’s Parade in 
(Continued on page 38) 








Above—The Children’s Parade held dur- 

ing the Cotton Carnival attracts thousands 

of spectators. Ten thousand children 
marched. 


Below—One of the floats. During the 

night parade, another feature of the 

Cotton Carnival, the floats were elec- 
trically illuminated. 
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Above—$2,000,000 bridge constructed across the Kanawha River, near its junction with the Ohio at Point Pleasant, W. Va., 


to permit heavier freight trains to move along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s Ohio River subdivision from Pittsburgh 


to Kenova, W. Va., where a gateway into the South is opened to heavy freight. 


$2,000,000 Bridge Opens New 


Heavy Freight Gateway to South 


ALTIMORE and Ohio locomo- 
tives will pull longer trains and 
heavier loads along the com- 
pany’s Ohio River branch since fin- 
ish of a new bridge over the Great 
Kanawha River at Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., with the added possibility 
that a new heavy freight gateway 
into the South has been opened at 
Kenova, a sister West Virginia town 
on the Ohio River, about fifty miles 
below the site of the new span. 
The bridge is the major project 
in an improvement program along 
the Point Pleasant-Kenova route on 
which the railroad is reported to 
have spent additional millions of 
dollars to strengthen seventeen 
other bridges and to make the neces- 
sary roadbed revisions to allow the 
heaviest freight to move direct from 
the Pittsburgh industrial area to 
connections serving Kentucky Coal 
fields and the Kanawha and Ohio 
River valley chemical industries. 
Roy B. White, Baltimore and 


Ohio president, who with other rail- 
road notables and West Virginia 
officials and industrialists, rode the 
flatcar from which Miss Mary Mos- 
ley, Madison, W, Va. college sopho- 
more, snipped a blue and gold rib- 
bon to officially open the bridge to 
traffic last month, declared the 
structure “a two million dollar in- 
vestment in the future” of the Ohio- 
Kanawha river region. 

Referring specifically to salt de- 
posits discovered beneath the mid- 
dle Ohio River valley area in 1939, 
he said “these deposits are capable 
of providing great quantities of in- 
dustrially useful chlorine, caustic 
soda and hydrogen, and industrial 
development is proceeding in a big 
way. These basic materials are used 
in the manufacture of a wide range 
of products, including synthetic 
rubber, soap, high test gasoline, 
sulfa drugs, vitamins and other 
medicines, plastics, dves and dry 
cleaning fluids.” 


Below—Roy B. White, Baltimore and Ohio president, watches Miss Mary Mosley. 
Madison college girl, snip the ribbon that officially opened the new bridge to 
traffic between Pittsburgh and Kenora. 
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The extensive salt beds underly 
the valley from Point Pleasant, 
where the Great Kanawha flows into 
the Ohio, to points as far north as 
Wheeling in the West Virginia pan- 
handle. Said to be the deepest 
known, the deposits were the basis 
on which the federal government 
constructed a huge chemical plant 
during the war to make chemicals 
from the brine. 

“A number of industries already 
have located in this area to make 
use of these rich resources,” Mr. 
White stated, “and it is believed 
many others will follow since it is 
now predicted that within a decade 
chemicals will rank alongside coal, 
steel, oil and gas as one of the major 
industrial activities of the Ohio 
Valley.” 

West Virginia ranks important 
as a chemical manufacturing state. 
the prominence dating back to the 


first world war when the = area 
around Charleston became recog- 


nized as one of the chemical centers 
of the country, Today many of the 
leading chemical manufacturers op- 
erate plants in that region, as well 
as in other West Virginia communi- 
ties, 

American Cynamid Co., through 
its Calco chemical division, is now 
building a big new plant at Willow 
Island, seventeen miles north of 
Parkersburg, where pharmaceuti- 
cals, meline and inorganic pigments 
Will be the chief products, Among 
the pharmaceuticals will be Folic 
acid, the new synthetic vitamin for 
treatment of anemia, Melamine is 
a plastic molding material. 

Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh 
manufacturer of heavy chemicals, 
has purchased about 1,756 acres of 
land originally acquired by the fed- 
eral government in connection with 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Above—S8,000,000 plant at Baltimore—one of two in the South operated by the American Sugar Refining Company—which 
last month marked its Silver Anniversary. 


Baltimore Sugar Refinery Celebrates 
Twenty-Five Years of Operation 


HAT an $8,000,000 plant can 

mean to the community in 

which it is located over a period 
of twenty-five years was revealed 
last month when the American 
Sugar Refining Company commemo- 
rated the silver anniversary of its 
big refinery at Baltimore, 

Since 1922, when the plant was 
dedicated, more than 14,500,000,000 
pounds of raw sugar have been 
melted there, These operations have 
required 2,000,000 tons of coal and 
812,000 barrels of oil, They have in- 
volved purchase of water from the 
City of Baltimore at a cost of $755,- 
000 for requirements estimated at 
3,000,000 gallons daily. 

Wages paid to employes during 
that quarter of a century have 
totaled $32,000,000. Over $95,000,- 
000 has been the toll taken by the 
federal government in customs 
duties. Cost of miscellaneous sup- 
plies, excluding the raw sugar, has 
heen $45,000,000. 

Sixteen hundred raw sugar car- 
goes have been delivered at Balti- 
more since the plant first opened. 
This is stored in warehouse with a 
capacity for 30,000,000 pounds, the 
huge stock pile required to keep the 
plant operating between ships. The 
refinery has a daily output of 3,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Raw sugar is brought direct to the 
plant’s own docks on the Baltimore 
habor. On the day of the quarter 
century ceremony, the sweet brown- 
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ish substance was being unloaded 
from the Arlyn, which had brought 
67,000 250-pound bags from Puerto 
Rico. 

Other sources of raw sugar used 
in American sugar refineries are 
Cuba and the Philippines. The far 
Pacifie islands, however, have not 
figured prominently since the war, 
but Cuba this vear will produce bet- 
ter than 6,000,000 tons, or about a 
fifth more than last vear. World 
production is about 27,000,000 tons, 

About one-half of the country’s 
output of the snowy, granular 
sweets is processed by American 
Sugar refineries, among which is the 


Below—J. F. Abbott, American Sugar 
Refining president, delivering the key 
address at the celebration. 





Chalmette plant of about the same 
size as the Baltimore facilities and 
located near New Orleans, 

The statistics on the economic im- 
portance of the Baltimore refinery, 
Which employs about 900° workers, 
were advanced by Ralph S, Stubbs, 
senior vice president, who said the 
Marvland port was selected as site 
for the plant because of land and 
water transportation facilities, an 
adequate fuel supply and the impor- 
tance of the Baltimore and neigh- 
boring sugar markets. 

An address by Joseph F. Abbott, 
American Sugar Refining Company 
president was the high point of the 
ceremony, Which centered around 
presentation of 25-vear service pins 
to 122 workers who began at the re- 
finery when operations were first 
started in 1922. 

Paving tribute to the loyalty of 
the long-time workers and to four- 
teen retired employes, Mr. Abbott 
said, “There seems to be a_ wide- 
spread feeling throughout the coun- 
try that we can have our security 
and maintain our standard of living 
by doing less and less work” but 
that he was not on the side of those 
who advocaie such a course, 

Kach worker, he stated, “has a 
responsibility to participate in the 
leadership which is necessary to 
save our institutions and thereby 
protect your security and your job. 
You must have faith in our way of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Above—Air view of the huge tidewater steel plant of Bethlehem Steel Company at Sparrows Point, near Baltimore. The ship- 


building operation is shown at the left. 


Bethlehem Pushes Expansion 


at Baltimore Steel Plant 


MERICA’S only large tidewater 
steel plant, the multimillion dol- 
lar operation at Sparrows Point, 

near Baltimore, is now engaged in 
an expansion program which will in- 
crease Bethlehem investment there 
by additional millions of dollars and 
raise the iron making capacity to 
3,275,000 tons annually and the in- 
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got output to approximately 4,S800,- 
000 net tons a year. 

Among the improvements, as re- 
vealed last month by S. J. Cort, gen- 
eral manager of the plant, are a new 
battery of coke ovens, a new blast 
furnace, two new open hearth fur- 
naces, four new soaking pits, addi- 
tional tinplate finishing facilities 
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and added capacity for production 
of wire rods and finished wire. 

An electric power generating sta- 
tion is also part of the program. 
Construction of the first $1,802,388 
phase of this project was approved 
last December by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. Overall 
cost of the project including equip- 
ment was estimated at $9,168,245. 
Approximately 60,000 kilowatts of 
current will be generated by the 
plant, which is necessary to increase 
capacity of existing hot strip, cold 
sheet and cold tin plate mills, 

The new blast furnaces will have 
a capacity of from 1,500 to 1,600 
tons of iron daily, this bringing 
iron-making capacity at Sparrows 
Point to about 3,275,000 tons a year. 
Upon completion of the two new 
open hearth furnaces, the annual 
steel ingot capacity will be raised 
600,000 net tons to 4,800,000, 

A 68-inch continuous sheet and 
strip mill is being installed. This 
unit will supplement the present 56- 
inch continuous sheet and strip mill 
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(Continued on page 72 


Left—Electronics is used in inspection of 
the tin plate at the Bethlehem plant. This 
view shows the exit of the shear line with 
the cut sheets being classified and piled. 
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Above—Lone Star Steel Company has leased the $24,000,000 plant at Daingerfield, Texas, as well as coal mines in Okla- 


homa valued at $6,000,000. The black structures in the center background are the blast furnace stoves, with the coke plant, 
quinching tower, and coke ovens and by-products plant in the foreground. At the left is the electric generating plant, cool- 


EVELOPMENT of vast iron ore 
deposits in East Texas and the 
reopening of three Oklahoma 

coal mines will be assured with 
formal close of negotiations by the 
Lone Star Steel Company with the 
War Assets Administration for 
lease with option to buy the Okla- 
homa mines, the Texas iron ore de- 
posits and the wartime-built $50,- 
000,000 mining facilities and blast 
furnace at Daingerfield, Texas. 

The agreement with WAA, rati- 
tied April 8 by that agency’s review 
board, provides that Lone Star Steel 
Company will lease for three years 
both the Daingerfield plant and the 
Oklahoma coal mines, with the right 
of operating any or all parts of both 
facilities within that period. At any 
time within two years, Lone Star 
Steel Company may exercise its op- 
tion to purchase the mines and the 
Kast Texas plant for $7,500,000, this 
price being payable $1,000,000 down 
and the remainder in ten annual 
payments with interest at 4 per cent 
on the unpaid balance, 

Until the purchase option is exer- 
cised, the company will pay to WAA 
for the use of the two facilities the 
following rentals: On coal 25¢ per 
net ton; on iron ore, 644c per net 


ing tower and power house. 


Texas Plant, Oklahoma Mines 


Leased by Lone Star Steel 


ton ; on coke, 50c¢ per net ton; on pig 
iron, $1 per net ton, with a mini- 
mum rental of $160,000 per year 
after the first quarter. 

To assist in initiating the opera- 
tion of the coal mines and the Dain- 
gerfield plant the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has agreed to 
a loan of $1,500,000 for use as oper- 
ating capital, with Lone Star match- 
ing this amount, thus providing $3,- 
000,000 for use as operating capital, 
This money will be available for 
stock piles of raw materials, for new 
equipment and installations, for 
salaries and wages, for operating 
materials and supplies, and for all 
other expense incident to operating 
the plants, Terms of the RIC loan 
are to be for three years. Fifty per 
cent of the net profits of the com- 
pany are to be pledged to the repay- 
ment of the RFC loan, which, how- 
ever, is to be repayable in any case 
within three years. 

The three Oklahoma mines in- 
volved in the lease-purchase are two, 
Carbon 4 and 5, immediately adjoin- 
ing each other in the high volatile 





field at Carbon about six miles east 
of McAlester, Okla., and one in the 
medium volatile field near MceCur- 
tain, Okla. Company officials plan 
to open Carbon 4 and 5 first and esti- 
mate that the mines will be in full 
production within three months. 

Government and independent sur- 
veys of the coal mines show the 
mines fully equipped with modern, 
well-designed structures and equip- 
ment for a high-rate of production 
and the last word in safety. 

In the two high volatile mines the 
coal seam is from 34 inches to 38 
inches in thickness; in the medium 
volatile mine it is from 46 to 50 
inches or more in thickness, The ag- 
gregate capacity of the three mines 
is rated at 20,000 tons per week. 
Surveys of the deposits show that 
the three mines will supply the 
Daingerfield plant for at least 100 
years at rated production. 

Lone Star’s initial requirements 
will be 35,000 tons per month, ae- 
cording to George 1). Ramsey, gen- 
eral manager of operations. Until 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Petroleum and Coal Products 


—South’s Fourth Largest Industrial Group 


RODUCTS of Petroleum and 

Coal, the South’s fourth ranking 

manufacturing industry in point 
of products’ value, just about dou- 
bled their dollar value of output be- 
tween 1939 and 1945. 

Total value of production in 1939 
was $1,081,000,000; in 1945, $2,013,- 
000,000. 

This outstanding increase tells 
only part of the story. Millions and 
millions of additional dollars’ 
worth of petroleum products went 
into chemical production to expand 
that industry to a hitherto unprece- 
dented extent, and to give it rank 
above the industry from which a 
major part of its end products are 
derived, 

The basic chemical industry and 
the industry of petroleum and coal 
products are so closely interwoven 
that the line of demarcation is hard 
to draw. Great quantities of pe- 
troleum and coal products are offi- 
cially credited to the chemical group 
even though their chemical deriva- 
tives are obtained in much the same 
manner as that by which gasoline is 
refined, 

The stimulus of war needs was 
such as to speed the growth of this 
industry in sensational fashion, so 
that today a great segment of basic 
chemical output depends upon the 
black gold of southern oil wells for 
fundamental ingredients. In 1945, 
nearly three billion pounds of 
Southern petroleum products were 
used for this purpose, and their 
value is not included in the $2 bil- 
lion output officially recognized for 
the petroleum and coal products in- 
dustry. 

Included in the $2 billion total 
are beehive coke, oven coke and coke 
byproducts; paving and roofing ma- 
terials; gasoline of all kinds, kero- 
sene, naptha, lubricating oils, fuel 
oils, road oils, and greases. together 
with a number of miscellaneous 
items and drugs of bituminous con- 
tent. Of these, gasoline and fuel oils 
constitute 80 per cent. 

To keep pace with the urgent de- 
mand for chemical properties and 
fuels. southern oil wells were 
stepped up materially in output dur- 
ing the last six vears. In 1939, the 
South turned out 767 million 
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barrels of crude petroleum ; by 1945 
this volume had increased to 1,264 
million barrels. This production by 
the South represents better than 60 
per cent of the national total, a pre- 
eminence which the South has con- 
sistently maintained ever since the 
lush oil fields of Oklahoma and 
Texas made their dramatic appear- 
ance. 

Augmenting the crude oil output 
of Texas, first among states, and Ok- 
lahoma, fifth in rank, substantial 
quantities are now supplied by 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. Mak- 
ing up a group that holds promise 
of additional and growing volume 
are Alabama, Florida, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Virginia. The Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Maryland have 
not as yet turned out production in 
commercial quantities, but  pros- 
pecting is in progress in all these 
remaining states and geological in- 
dications leave hope that they too 
may become future producers, 

A striking impression that can- 
not be overlooked when contemplat- 
ing this enormous Southern enter- 
prise is its relationship with its 
counterparts in other sections of the 
nation. Here again, as in other 
great industries reviewed up to this 
time in these studies, the South is 
revealed as selling its birthright for 
a mess of pottage. Not as much so 
perhaps in this industry as in some 
others, but nevertheless to an ap- 
preciable degree, 

The South turns out each year be- 
tween 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Production 
in 1945 was 274,017,000 tons, or 
about 50 per cent of the nation’s 
total of 576,000,000. While doing 
this, however, the South produces 
only 11,000,000 tons of coke, where- 
as 67,000,000 tons are produced in 
the country at large. 


West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama_ possess the 
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finest seams of coking coal to be 
found in the world. These seams are 
not only of highest quality, but also 
lay spread over vast expanses in 
each of these four Southern states, 
easily accessible and economical to 
mine, What a splendid opportunity 
this would seem to offer to investors 
in coke ovens adjacent to this vast 
supply! 

Yet, under past and present pro- 
cedures top-notch mineral resource 
is, for the most part, shipped for 
processing, to points that are not 
only beyond the borders of the 
South, but ofttimes far from any 
coal mines of any kind, Thus, while 
the South produces at or near 50 per 
cent of the total basic material, it 
cashes in on the most profitable 
phase of the business, the processing 
end, only to the extent of some 16 
per cent, 

The same thing is true of coal tar 
and coal tar products that go into 
roofing and other construction ma- 
terials. In the case of these, the 
loss of opportunity extends into the 
petroleum field for much of the 
asphalt used for this purpose is de- 
rived from oil. The total result is 
the same, however. Other sections 
supply the great bulk of the finished 
products processed from southern 
asphalt and coal tar. The South ac- 
tually lost ground during the war 
in numbers of plants utilizing pe- 
troleum-coal products for building 
materials. If this was by reason of 
wartime restrictions on this type of 
production, it merely serves to em- 
phasize the opportunity that exists 
now when building materials of 
all kinds are in such demand. 


Capital in the South, now await- 
ing profitable opportunity for in- 
vestment could well give careful 
consideration to this part of the 
petroleum and coal products indus- 
try, and to other branches also, es- 
pecially those somewhat lesser but 
all-important processes that turn 
out drugs, cosmetics and other coal 
tar end-products. Of such plants too 
the South lost numbers during the 
war while it was taking on new re- 
fineries and basic chemical plants. 

While drugs, cosmetics, — pig- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Above—Side view of W eirton’s new mile-a-minute cold strip reduction mill. 


Weirton Steel Mill Rolls 
Mile-a-Minute Strip 


AIRST mill ever built capable of 
rolling strip steel at the rate of 

a mile a minute, the new cold 
strip mill at the Weirton, West Vir- 
vinia plant of the Weirton Steel Co. 
is the world’s largest and fastest 
mill of its type. The starting speed 
of the mill is one and one-half times 





as great as the maximum finishing 
speed of early cold mills and its mile 
a minute speed is one-third faster 
than the previous record-holder and 
almost three times as fast as most 
cold mills now in operation in the 
steel industry. 

Output of the No. 6 Mill, as it is 
known, will consist mainly of strip 
steel in tinplate gauges. 
range from 6/1000 to 1% (4000 of an 
inch in thickness. However the mill 


These 


will be capable of rolling thicker 


light gauge material, if required, 
and may be used to produce strip 
steel up to 25 gauge which is ap- 
proximately 22/10000 of an inch 
thick. 

Addition of the No. 6 Mill to 
Weirton’s operations will result ina 
50 per cent increase in the produe- 
tion of tin mill products. In gen 
eral, the thinner the material being 
Left—A bundle of strip from the new 

mill’s speedy rolls. 


Right—Entering end of the mill. 


produced, the greater becomes the 


need for precision control and care 
in overall handling. The advantages 
given by cold rolling are the ability 
to roll accurately to the required 
vauge, the ultra smooth surface that 
is particularly desirable in- steel 
that is to be coated with tin, or other 
protective coverings, and improved 
physical properties, 
The new mill 
farthest advance vet made in the 
continuous rolling which 
has revolutionized the production 


represents — the 
process 


(Continued on page 6S) 
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Atlanta—Any recession for the Atlanta 
area—at least in any degree that can be 
measured—remains in the talk stage 
with relatively few exceptions. 

Throughout the first quarter of the 
year business activity remained at high 
levels with a slowing down of buying be- 
ginning in May and attributable largely 
to continued demand for lower prices, 
and the expectation that they would be 
lowered. But, although some price cuts 
are now beginning to be put into effect, 
primary prices of foods and staple items 
are remaining around first-quarter levels 
with the noticeable cut thus far limited 
chiefly to soft goods. 

Lowered activity is, however, begin- 
ning in some of this area’s cotton textile 
mills with manufacturers insisting they 
cannot cut prices in the face of the cur- 
rent cost of cotton and production gen- 
erally, and with a stiffening resistance to 
current prices on the part of wholesalers, 
retailers and the ultimate consumers. 

To offset this, new industrial enter- 
prises are springing up all over this sec- 
tion. 

During 1946, for example, an estimated 
600 new industries were started in the 
state of Georgia, and during the first 
quarter of 1947 about 165 more were 
added. A large proportion of these were 
stimulated by city and county industrial 
development corporations which have 
raised funds to finance the construction 
of buildings and otherwise aid sound new 
industries. A typical example of the 
achievements of such groups is found at 
nearby Marietta, site of activities of the 
erstwhile huge Bell Bomber Plant, where 
a locally-organized development corpora- 
tion already has aided in establishing 
four new industries with an aggregate 
payroll of about 300 persons. 

The great bulk of these new plants are 
locally-owned enterprises affording em- 
ployment to local labor and, for the most 
part, processing commodities found in 
abundance in their immediate environs. 
There is a major emphasis, too, on new 
and cheaper methods in agriculture. 

Take the naval stores producing area 
in South Georgia, for example. Emphasis 
there today is upon new methods of pro- 
ducing gum and new and expanded mar- 
kets. Growers, concerned over recent 
breaks in prices of naval store, are re 
doubling efforts in this direction. At 
Valdosta, Georgia, where Turpentine and 
Rosin Factors, already has a large pack- 
aging plant and is expanding, there is 
being built a new plant which will pro- 
duce rosin for shellacs and will employ 
40 to 45 persons. The Shelton Naval 
Stores Processing Company now has five 
or six naval stores units in this same 
area. 

Emphasis, too, is upon better uses of 
timberland, so important to the south 
Georgia economy, and Valdosta’s Cham- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Charlotte—The long-heralded first bus- 
iness recession of the current post war 
period definitely has hit several major 
segments of southeastern industry and 
trade but nowhere is visible any indica- 
tion of impairment in confidence. 

The expectation apparently prevailing 
through management ranks is that the 
recession will be not only brief in dura- 
tion but also economically wholesome. 

Numerous top-management men lately 
consulted by this correspondent expressed 
from their widely varying viewpoints the 
opinion that general resistance to the re- 
cession is dominated by a desire to 
keep it within orderly processions. The 
realization seems general, and it is de- 
scribed as entirely reasonable, that some 
time must elapse before the tremendously 
complicated war-time inflation can be 
unwound and sound interrelationships re- 
established in the price structure. 

One of the major supports for good 
feeling among corporate managements is 
provided by the implications given in the 
U. S. Treasury’s savings bond sales cam- 
paign arranged for June and July. Banks 
and business are co-operating splendidly 
in this effort to promote sales of these 
bonds to the populace. These sales will 
siphon off additional large amounts of 
excess buying power on a continuing 
schedule which fits closely into the na- 
tional aim of wise debt management. 

In the Carolinas particularly, and over 
much of the Southeast generally, the 
first topmost industry to feel the disturb- 
ances of the incipient readjustment was 
textiles. This prospect is far from gloomy. 
Some elements of the industry have been 
hit harder than others so far. Toward 
the end of May there even was some 
hardening of prices for some lines of cot- 
ton textiles. 

Important it is, too, that some scattered 
reports strongly indicate profits for this 
year’s first quarter were almost suffi- 
cient to assure a financially fairly satis- 
factory full-year, even though the second- 
half income should be sharply curtailed. 

Also experiencing a near-doldrum is 
the furniture manufacturing industry. 
These plants have found themselves in- 
volved in troubles related to consumer 
resistance against war-time styles and 
qualities. Meantime, this industry steadily 
is readjusting its production in style, con- 
struction, quality and finishes to meet 
consumer resistance while prices are be- 
ing revised downward moderately. 

Impacts of these and numerous other 
current (and perhaps preliminary) read- 
justments already have become apparent 
in the retail trade, applications for un- 
employment compensation, reduction of 
inventories, and selling policies. Among 
the populace, development of a spirit of 
thrift appears to be a direct consequence 
of efforts by the Federal Administration’s 
and other sources’ in finance to “talk” the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Dallas—Curtis Candy Company of Chi- 
cago announced completion of negotia- 
tions late in May for spending $2,250,000 
on what is to be the most modern and 
completely equipped candy and food prod- 
ucts factory in the world at Dallas. 

Otto Schnering, president of the ‘na 
tional concern, said the plant is expected 
to be in operation by the early part of 
next year and will produce the entire line 
of its products for distribution in the 
Southwest. 

“Curtis Candy Company has deter- 
mined upon this expansion in Dallas afte 
eareful study,” Schnering said, “and fee! 
it is justified by the great growth of the 
Southwest.” 

The new plant, which will employ 1,20 
workers and combine the production oi 
four of the company’s plants already lo 
eated in Texas, will increase the firm’s 
output in Texas eight times the present 
production. 

The Southern Pacific and Cotton Belt 
railroads will serve the factory. Schner- 
ing said all avilable raw materials for 
the Dallas plant will be purchased in the 
Southwest. Curtis has franchised service 
distributors serving retail dealers in the 
Southwest. 

M. L. Richards, Dallas, is regional man- 
ager for Curtis sales in the Southwest. 

Expenditures of more than $2,000,000 
in an extended construction program will 
be involved with the Dallas location by 
Rounds & Porter Company of a whole- 
sale sash and door plant to be identified 
as Rounds & Palmer Company. 

The firm will construct its plant on a 
fifteen-acre site alongside Missouri-Kan- 
sas & Texas Railroad tracks. Ralph M. 
Rounds, president of the parent firm, will 
head the Texas corporation with W. O. 
Palmer, general manager of the Midwest 
company, serving as vice-president and 
secretary. 

About six miles east of Dallas and 
within a half-mile of the Ferris Brick 
Company plant, a group of Dallas busi- 
nessmen have invested $100,000 in 
Builders Clay Products Company. The 
plant is equipped with modern brick- 
making machinery including two presses 
capable of pushing out 20,000 bricks per 
day. Site of the factory is on a ferrous 
clay deposit. 

During the month of April 114 new in- 
dustries were established in Dallas Coun- 
ty, seven of which were manufacturing 
concerns, six construction firms, two 
transportation businesses and twelve in- 
surance, finance and real estate firms. 

No shortage of labor in construction 
trades is expected in the Dallas area. Al- 
though residential building is somewhat 
retarded, non-residential construction and 
engineering contracts are continuing an 
upsurge. 

Webster Atwell, Dallas attorney, and 
a group of associates purchased late in 

(Continued on page 60) 
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by 
R. W. Kincey 


Birmingham — Despite uncertainties 
and some danger signals ahead, major 
signposts point unerringly to a new and 
greater place in the sun for this indus- 
trial district. 

Plagued for many months by a costly 
shortage of raw materials, notably steel 
and iron, visiting officials of the United 
States Steel Corporation had reassuring 
news on that score for the district a few 
days ago. 

Board Chairman Irving S. Olds told a 
press conference here more steel will be 
made available to Alabama and the South- 
east because many customers heretofore 
served by Tennessee Cval, Iron & Rail- 
road Company will be shifted to the cor- 
poration’s Geneva plant. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, the corporation's 
president, said Geneva could supply about 
300,000 tons annually to customers pres- 
ently supplied by T.C.I. He gave no date 
is to the approximate availability of that 
service. 

But additional steel is one of the dis- 
trict’s major needs. Adding 300,COU tons 
annually to the Southeast’s supply would 
not solve the problem: it would help, as 
will completion of the corporation’s cold 
reduction facilities at Fairfield. 

In either event, the announcement was 
hailed with considerable satisfaction in 
local steel consuming circles. Pig iron, it 
is hoped, but hardly anticipated, will find 
some way to follow suit since there seems 
to be no reasonably early prospect of ma- 
terially lessened demand for that product. 

Price reduction in steel, Mr. Fairless 
said, is not in the cards. Wages and oup- 
erating costs preclude any such move. 

The visit of Mr. Olds, Mr. Fairless and 
a dozen other corporation board members 
marked the first time a board meeting has 
been held in Birmingham. 

The meeting authorized T.C.I. to make 
available another $25,400 to the South- 
ern Research Institute at Birmingham. 

Reassuring also is announcement that 
Southern Natural Gus Company’s pro- 
posed $50,0U0,G00 expansion program will 
bring measurable relief to Birmingham 
industries hard hit by the gus shortage 
for the past several winters, 

The picture is a complex one. The dis- 
trict faced the unsavory fact of having 
many of its gas-dependent industries 
down for days during the height of cold 
weather last winter. Moreover, on the 
basis of coke oven by-product gas produc- 
tion, the same story will be repeated next 
winter, and the next—indefinitely. 

Concern is felt for the coal industry, 
one of the backbones of the district's 
economy. But no additional coke oven gas 
is in prospect. So that the coming of many 
millions of cubic feet of coke oven gus 
into the district is of particular signifi- 
cance, not only to existing industries but 
to prospective new ones, several of which, 
it is known, by-passed the district last 
year when the fuel situation was sur- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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General Gorgas Proposed for Hall of Fame 


A movement is underway looking to 
the election of Gen. William Crawford 
Gorgas, noted Alabamian, to the New 
York University Hall of Fame. 

Led by Thomas W. Martin, president 
of Alabama Power Company, recognized 
throughout the South for worthy under- 
takings in behalf of his state and region, 
many prominent citizens of Alabama are 
getting behind the objective sparked re- 
cently by Mr. Martin in an address to the 
Newcomen Society of England of which 
he is chairman of the Alabama Coimit- 
tee. 

The movement serves to renew tne 
fame of a brilliant Scutherner whose 
great accomplishments were ciimaxed by 
a contribution to the construction of the 
Panama Canal, which in the words of 
former President Theodore Roosevelt 
nade the building of the canal possibie. 

General Gorgas, generally recognized 
now as the conqueror of yellow fever and 
malaria, was not only the discove.er of 
the sources of these fatal disea: es, but also 
the agent by whom the discovery was put 
to practical use. 

Before he discovered that both diseases 
were the result of mosquito-borne germs, 
all efforts to combat e.ther had Leen futile, 
and the toll of American lives taken by 
them, especially the dreaded yellow fe.er 
scourge, Was appalling. 

Years earlier than the American effort, 
an attempt was made by the French to 
dig a canal across the sth: us of Pana- 
ma. The pro/ect failed, chiefly by reason 
of the high death toll taken among the 
workers by yellow fever, malaria and 
other tropical diseases. 

Kven Leto.e the American canal project 
was launched, General Gorgas had es- 
tablished himself throughout the world 
as the most capable, if not the sole, di- 
rector of sanitation procedure nece.sary 
to subdue and eradicate the carriers of 
the fatal germs. His worldwide fame le- 
gan with the siege of Cuba, during the 
Spanish-American War in the early 
twentieth century, 


Cuba had long been stigmatized as 
the breeding ground for ycliow lever 


epidemics that swept over the western 
hemisphere with unceasing regularity, 
driving before them in panic thousands 
ot Americans who fled from their homes, 
and even abandoned the.ar sick behind 
them, to escape the dreaded disease. 

General Gorgas is said to have so sani- 
tized Havana as to have made it at the 
time the cleanest city in the world. Yel- 
luw fever mosquitoes practically disap- 
peared for all time. Similar pract.ces 
later in the Canal Zone enabled the work 
there to be prosecuted with surprisingly 
low loss of life from tropieal diseases of 
any kind, and gave to the doctor-general 
(his army career was based upon train- 
ing in medicine) a reputation that has 
led some to assert that he has been the 
savior of more human lives than any 
other man with the possible exception of 
France’s famous Pasteur, 

In pressing for the merited recognition 
of General Gorgas in memorial form, Mr. 
Martin is but carrying out another of 


his worthy undertakings which are many 
in number and have rebounded to the 
credit and wellbeing of the entire South. 
Included among other projects in which 
he has had a leading part was the estab- 
lishment of the Southern Research In- 
stitute at Birmingham which has turned 
out to be one of the most effective agencies 
in the South in promoting Svuthern in- 
dustrial progress, 

The Alabama Power Company itself, in- 
spired by Mr. Martin's executive genius, 
can be listed as one of the important con- 
tr.butions he has made to Southern prog- 
ress. The farreaching energy lines of the 
company have played a great part in 
lightening work loads for all Alabamians 
und in supplying the means for many of 
the good things of life. 

The Newcomen Society of England, be- 
fore the Alabama affiliate of which Mr. 
Martin launched the drive in behalf of 
General Gorgas, holds ag its broad pur- 
pose te ovject of incleasimg an app. ecia- 
tion of American-British traditious in the 
aris and sGe..ces, especially in cultural 
and spiritual forces. 

A number of prominent Alabamians are 
on the roster of the Alabama Commitiee, 
notably, besides Mr. Martin, Dr. Stewart 
J. Lloyd, dean of the Schocl of Chemis- 
try, University of Alabama ; The Rt. Rev. 
Cuarles C. J. Carpenter, Bishop of Ala- 
bama; Dr. Harry M. Ayers, editor and 
publisher, Zhe Anniston Star; J. L. Bed- 
scle of Mobile; Henry B. Chase, presi- 
dent Chase Nursery Company ; Dr. Robert 
Gregg, president Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company; Dr. Robert 1. Ingalls, 
chairman, Ingalls Iron Works; John 8. 
Coleman, president Birmingham ‘Trust 
National Bank; G. Arthur Cook, treus- 
surer, West Boyleston Mfg. Co.; Algernon 
Blair of Montgomery aud Lewis M. Smith, 
vice p.esident, Alabama Power Company. 





Huge Paper Maker Viewed 


The world’s largest wh'te paper-making 
machine was recently unveiled at Canton, 
N. C. The machine which is the property 
of Champion Paper and Fibre Co., was 
manufactured by the Pusey-Jones Corp. 
The machine has a wire width of 245 
inches, a capacity of 200 tons in 24 hours, 
a speed of 1,300 feet per minute and a 
maximum width of finished paper of 228 
inches, Reuben B. Robertsun is piesident 
of the Canton concern. 





New Bag Plant for 
Jacksonville 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has leased property in Jacksonville, Fla., 
with the purpose of opening a plant to 
make and print textile bags from cotton 
and burlap cloth, The company’s products 
are used extensively in the fertilizer and 
commercial feed industries. New products 
also contemplated include open mesh bags, 
made from paper and cotton, for citrus 
fruits and vegetables. 
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President White, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, did some plain talking about 
the railroads here the other night. Guest 
of the Ohio Valley Board of Trade on the 
occasion of its annual meeting, Mr. White 
told his audience that the Nation’s rail 
roads are suffering from “malnutrition” and 
either will pass from private ownership as 
a result, or become incapable of performing 
their function unless the condition is cor- 
rected.— Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer. 


Calculations by Veteran Administrator 
Bradley as to who will have to bear the tax 
load in the next 10 years should give pause 
to those ex-service men seeking a state or 
federal bonus. 

General Bradley reports that on January 
1 veterans, their wives, children under 18 
and other dependent relatives totaled 46,- 
000,000. By 1957, this group will total 62.,- 
500,000 persons or 40 per cent of the total 
population, according to normal trends. 
They would bear a major portion of the 
tax burden for financing bonuses already 
spent.—Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 


Frank Gould, president, Manufacturers 
Record Publishing Company, was a visitor 
to Birmingham last week. Mr. Gould talked 
of many things, including industrialization 
of the South generally. 

“It is inescapably true,” Mr. Gould said, 
“that we in the South can never hope for 
the balanced economy we so urgently need 
and must have unless and until we do less 
talking about and actually start processing 
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Southern P0255 Comments 


more of our raw and semi-raw materials 
into finished goods.” 

The story behind that has been told and 
retold. Regardless of the logic therein, the 
fact remains that Birmingham can get noth- 
ing but a smattering of inconsequental in- 
dustry because it has nothing to offer for es- 
tablished plants which, in many instances, 
are diligently seeking to expand. 

If there is any more pressing subject that 
needs public investigation—and action— 
this department does not know what it is. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Establishment of a minerals research 
laboratory of State College, to be dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies at Asheville 
May 5, is wholesome demonstration of 
North Carolina’s newly found interest in 
research and the contribution which re- 
search is capable of making to strengthen- 
ing of the state’s whole economic and social 
pattern.—Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News. 


On several occasions in recent years The 
Times editorially has emphasized that the 
South never can attain economic salvation 
and keep pace with the progress of the rest 
of the nation until it first attains political 
salvation by ending its practice of shouting 
its principles yet always voting its preju- 
dices.—Shreveport (La.) Times. 


With proper prodding by constituents, 
this Congress could abolish a gross federal 
tax inequality of long standing. Representa- 
tive Albert L. Reeves, Jr.. of Missouri and 
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“Too Bad Such Fun Can’t Go on Forever,’”’ by Carlisle, © New York Herald 
Tribune and “Life on the Mississippi,’’ by Temple, © New Orleans Times 
Picayune, Both reprinted by permission. 
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Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland each 
has a bill in the hopper amending the In- 
ternal Revenue code to require that all 
states, for federal income tax purposes, be 
treated as community property states—St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat. 




















































The trend of events plainly points to the 
need for unionism to develop means of 
eliminating work stoppages and violence 
caused by jurisdictional disputes, William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said the other day. 

Just what Green meant by “trend of 
events” he didn’t say. He must have had in 
mind the progress of labor legislation in 5 
Congress, for the cost and suffering caused F 
by jurisdictional disputes were apparent 
long ago.—Sherman (Tex.) Da:ly Demo- 
crat. 





Careless workmanship, a “don’t care” at- 
titude and habitual absenteeism were re- 
sponsible for a big share of our 1946 losses. 
—C. J. Reese, president, Continental Motors 


corporation. 
The greatest enemy to small business is 
big government.—D. Howard Moreau. edi- ¢ 


tor, Hunterdon (N. J.) Democrat.—Houston 
(Tex.) Post. 


The Senate would function better if some 
senators would get rid of the idea that when 
they make a speech, the whole world stops 
to listen—Cumberland (Md.) Evening 4 
Times. F 


This paper and The Louisville Times are 
in a dilemma. They are forced each day to 
turn down advertising from local firms. 
some of which are newly established and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HEN used to store volatile liquids, Hor- 

tonspheres reduce or eliminate evapora- 
tion losses. Instead of permitting vapor to es- 
cape through the vents when temperature rises 
or when additional material is being pumped 
into the sphere, pressure builds up on the in- 
side. There is no evaporation loss as long as the 
vents do not open. 

Hortonspheres also provide economical stor- 
age for gases. They have no water seals, which 
eliminates the danger of contamination of the 
contents that occurs when some gases come in 
contact with water. Hortonspheres have no 
working parts and do not require constant at- 
tention. Their maintenance costs are low. They 
are built in standard capacities for pressures as 
high as 50 lbs. per sq. in. up to 65 ft. in diam.; 
75 lbs. up to 51 ft. in diam.; 100 lbs. up to 40 ft. 
6 in. in diam. and 150 lbs. up to 28 ft. in diam. 


The five 26-ft. diam. Hortonspheres shown 
above are located at a Southern condensate- 
natural-gasoline recovery plant. The two at 
the left are designed for a working pressure 
of 50 Ibs. per sq. in. and the other three operate 
at 150 Ibs. per sq. in. 
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HORTONSPHERES « « e are used to store 


butane, butane-propane mixture, anhydrous ammonia, helium, 
natural 


manufactured gas and other products 





FOR STORING VOLATILE PRODUCTS 
HORTONSPHERES OFFER INDUSTRY 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


POSITIVE PROTECTION ... No evaporation loss can 
take place as long as the internal pressure does not 
exceed the setting of the pressure relief valve. 


LOW FIRE HAZARD ... The vapor space in a Horton- 
sphere is saturated at all times, making ignition or 
explosion virtually impossible. 


MINIMUM CORROSION ... Since air is not drawn into 
the Hortonsphere through the vents during normal 
emptying, the amount of oxygen present is small and 
the deterioration on the inside of the shell due to 
corrosion is reduced proportionately. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST Entire structure is 
above the ground, thus making all parts readily accessi- 
ble for inspection and painting. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE... These vessels prevent evapor- 
ation losses without the aid of any machinery or mov- 
ing parts—they operate efficiently under all conditions. 
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District Representative 

The Link-Belt Speeder Corp., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., announce 
the appointment of Merle Spicer as dis- 
trict representative in the South Central 
territory, to assist the following distribu- 
tor’s on sales and service of Link-Belt 
Speeder “Shovel-Cranes” ; Stribling Bros. 
Machinery Company, Greenwood & Jack- 
son, Miss.; Dempster Bros., Inc., Knox- 
ville & Nashville, Tenn.; Taylor Machin- 
ery Company, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Rozier-Ryan Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Spicer expects to make his home 
and headquarters in Memphis. 


Delta Promotes Six 


Charles H. Dolson, who won official 
commendation for the job he did as op- 
erations officer of the entire Pacific Wing 
of the Naval Air Transport Service, has 
been appointed operations manager of 
Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga., succeeding 
the late George R. Cushing. At the same 
time C. E. Woolman, president and gen- 
eral manager of Delta. filled several other 
vacancies resulting from the crash of a 
company survey ship at Columbus, Ga., 
on April 22, by promoting the assistants 
of the employees who died, including: 
Jack S. King, chief flight superintendent, 
succeeding E. A. Rainouard; C. B. Wild- 
er, superintendent of stations, succeeding 
John L. Schneider; L. G. Rodefeld, sup- 
erintendent of communications, succeed- 
ing L. T. Campbell; Marshall D. Koch- 
man, superintendent of properties, suc- 
ceeding H. R. Bolander, Jr.; T. P. Ball, 
former assistant chief pilot, advanced to 
the post of chief pilot, succeeding Mr. 
Dolson. 


Sales Chief Appointed 

Erskine H. Courtenay, director of sales, 
furniture division, The Mengel Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has anneunced the ap- 
pointment of Winston P. Harrison as as- 
sistant director of sales and Frank EF. 
McGrath as sales manager of the Central 
District, both with headquarters at Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Harrison, formerly sales manager 
of the Central District, is a graduate of 
Princeton University, a lieutenant 
colonel in the U. S. Army Reserve, and 
has been a member of Mengel’s sales or- 
ganization since 1937. Mr. McGrath, 
formerly with the Southern Hardwood 
Dimension Association and a building ma- 
terials broker, has been a member of Men- 
gel’s sales organization since 1943. 


Assistant Editor 


Dr. E. R. Rushton, a native of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has joined the staff of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., as assistant editor. Dr. 
Rushton, a physical chemist, is a graduate 
of Marion (Alabama) Institute, and re- 
ceived his B. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; he received his M. 
S. from the University of Wisconsin and 
his Ph.D. from Cornell. Among numerous 
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scientific papers written by him are: 
“Vapor Pressure of Arsenic Trioxide” and 
“Pyrolysis of Metallic Arsenites.” He is 
a member of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science, Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society, Alabama Academy 
of Science. and Southern Association of 
Science and Industry. 


Opens Columbia Branch 

Kilroy, Hague & Atkins, Charlotte, N. 
C., agency, has opened a branch office in 
the Wingfield Building, Columbia, S. C. 
Ouida Canaday, formerly in the Charlotte 
office, has been named executive in charge. 


WAA District Director 


Appointment of C. S. Raymond as dis- 
trict director of the War Assets Admin- 
istration’s district office in Baltimore is 
announced by Joseph M. Armstrong, re- 
gional director of WAA’s Richmond office. 
Plans announced by the new director 
shortly after his appointment call for 
the consolidation of all WAA offices in 
Baltimore in the WAA Customer Service 
Center at 8 South Calvert Street, and the 
early evacuation of four of the six WAA 
warehouses in the city. In announcing 
the plans of consolidation of the WAA 
offices in Baltimore, Mr. Raymond ex- 
plained that WAA customers would re- 
ceive better service and that all details 
in connection with the disposal of surplus 
proverty would be handled under one 
roof. This move is also in accord with 
the present WAA policy of expediting 
disposals at the lowest cost to the gov- 
ernment, the director said. 


Monsanto Men Transferred 


J. M. Graham. Jr., formerly assistant 
director of the Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
development department, has joined the 
general engineering department as man- 
ager of the process section, and H. T. 
Gammon has returned to his former post 
as manager of the project analysis sec- 
tion. the company announces from its St. 
Louis, Mo., headquarters. 

Mr. Graham was graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1927 and joined 
Monsanto as a junior research chemist 
in 19384, advancing to research chemical 
engineer and chief chemical engineer of 
the Phosphate division, before joining the 
general development department as prin- 
cipal project engineer in 1945, 


Harbor Improvements 
Henry W. Sweet, newly appointed di- 


rector of Alabama State Docks and 
Terminals, Mobile, Ala., has already 


awarded the first contract in a vast im- 
provement program, and has instituted 
negotiations for securing more trade with 
Latin American countries. Mr. Sweet suc- 
ceeds C. KE. Sauls who retired with the 
announcement that he would enter private 
business. The new docks director was 
born in Bessemer, Ala., where his father 
was a pioneer furniture merchant. 


Heads Metals Company 

Louis B. Wackman has been elected a 
director and president-treasurer of South- 
line Metal Products Co., Houston, Texas. 
Mr. Wackman was formerly president 
and treasurer of Wackman Welded Ware 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and later an execu- 
tive advisor and consultant to J & L Steel 
3arrel Co., a Jones & Laughlin subsidary. 


NEA Holds 62nd Annual 

Charles P. Helfenstein of Live Oak, 
Fla., was elected president of National 
Editorial Assn., at the organization’s 
62nd annual conference at Fort Worth, 
Tex. New vice president is Orrin Taylor 
of Archbold, Ohio. An important part of 
the discussion held during the meeting 
centered around the newsprint shortage. 
A resolution adopted, stated that many 
small publications may be forced to the 
wall by the paper shortage and high costs. 
A committee was appointed to study the 
possibility of cooperative newsprint buy- 
ing for small newspapers. 


Joins Institute Staff 


Dr. Helmut Wakeham. who comes from 
Lincoln, Neb., has joined the staff of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., to work in the Division of 
Physical Chemistry. Pricr to coming to 
the Institute he was first with the Re- 
search Department of the Standard Oil 
Company of California for two and one- 
half vears and then for five years with 
the USDA Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory at New Or'eans, where he was 
in charge of the physical chemistry sec- 
tion. 

Dr. Wakeham holds degrees of B. A., 
M. A., and Ph.D. 


Reorganization Announced 

The A. P. Green Fire Brick Company, 
with general offices and plant at Mexico, 
Mo., announce the reorganization of man- 
agement control into six major divisions. 

Herbert B. Plunkett becomes director 
of sales; Arthur D. Bond will be director 
of affiliate and subsidiary companies; 
Lester J. Miller becomes director of man- 
ufacturing; Neal S. Wood will be direc- 
tor of procurement and properties; D. 
H. Kreutzer, director of finance,, and 
Walter G. Staley, director of industrial 
relations. All six men are vice-presidents 
and members of the company board of 
directors. 


Southern Distributor 

The Bird-Archer Co., of New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia, specialists in 
industrial water treatment, have ap- 
pointed the John H. Carter Co., New Or- 
leans, as their representative in Louisi- 
ana, southern Arkansas, eastern Texas 
and southern Mississippi. Since 1933, the 
Carter organization has represented many 
prominent manufacturers of power plant 
equipment in this territory. The firm’s 
head, Mr. John H. Carter, holds a me- 
chanical engineering degree from Tulane 
University. Mr. L. T. Stevens, a graduate 
engineer with long power plant field ex- 
perience directs a branch office at Shreve- 
port, La. Main offices are at 5600 Tchoupi- 
toulas Street, New Orleans. 
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Spot Welder 


A new line of 30, 50 and 75 KVA pedestal- 
type spot welding machines has been intro- 
duced by Progressive Welder Co., 3050 E. 
Outer Drive, Detroit, Mich. Designated as 
“economy” type mac hines, they have remov- 
able sheet metal panels and a full length door 
on the left side with accessibility to all units 
contained in the machine, including trans- 
former, heat controls, water piping, etc. The 
right side of the machine column is com- 
pletely clear so that it can be used for side 
mounting of electronic or other welding con- 
trols. 


Diesel Innovation 


Marine diesel engines with new hydrauli- 
“ally actuated reverse and reduction gears are 
being manufactured by Detroit Diesel Engine 
Div. of General Motors Corp., 13400 W. Outer 
Drive, Detroit, Mich, Including the flywheel 
as an integral part of the gear mechanism, 
the units come in sizes ranging from three 
eylinders to multicylinder construction, and 
up to S800 hp. Both right and left-hand rota- 
tion is offered in all models. 


Rayon Spinning Aid 

A recently developed machine to prepare 
rayon tow for spinning in a single opera- 
tion was one of the interesting features found 
in the German worsted spinning industry, 
according to a British report now on sale by 
the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. 

Orders for the report, The Worsted Spin- 
ning Industry in the British and U. S, Zones 
of Germany; PB-49277; photostat, $6; micro- 
film, $2; 76 pages, including drawings, should 
be addressed to the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and should be accompanied by check 
or money order, payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States, 


Electrode Holder 


The A-316 Twecotong electrode holder is 
a new addition to the line of insulated tong 
type electrode holders produced by Tweco 
Products Co., Wichita, Kans, It is a smaller 
companion to the A-14 and A-38 holders which 
have been on the market for some time, Its 
development fills the requirements of the 
average job shop or maintenance welder us- 
ing 200 ampere welding equipment, 

The A-316 features light weight, compact- 
ness, and aon of operation with a 954% bite 
on a 3/16-inch electrode. The tip and body 
ec is Molded Laminated Glass Cloth 

Bakelite using the patented ‘“‘Tubular- Keyed” 
Tweco design, The insulated spring Neo- 
prene covered, The cable connection is a sim- 
ple clamp, plus socket for soldering when 
desired. General specifications are: Capacity 
1/16-inch through 3/16-inch electrodes; 250 
amperes; weight 18 oz.; length 9 inches; palm 
span 2 3/4 inches. 


Portable Welder 











designed 


are welder, 
yard and field service, is now offered 


A new self-powered 
for shop, 
by Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wise. 
The P&H Model WN-200 Welder, available 
as a stationary or trailer unit, is an N.E.M.A. 
rated machine of 200 amperes, but has a Weld- 
ing Service Range of from 30 to 260 amperes. 
Both types have engine and welder securely 
mounted on an all-welded frame of sturdy 
steel tubing and heavy angle iron, The skid 
model is ideal for carrying on trucks, A large 
lifting eye for crane lifting is provided, 
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Chain Hoist 





A new development in hoist equipment is 
revealed in an announcement by the Chis- 
holm-Moore Hoist Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y., 
of a line of high speed hand operated hoists 
reported to be 96 per cent mechanically effi- 
cient. Through the use of steel and aluminum 
alloys, the weight of the hoists has been re- 
duced to a point where they are nearly 45 per 
cent lighter than standard hoists of com- 
parable capacity. A reduction in the number 
of component parts is another feature of the 
hoist, It is estimated that the hoist has 42 per 
cent fewer parts than current hoists of the 
same capacity, All rotating parts are fitted 
with precision ball bearings that have dou- 
ble sealed-in lifetime lubrication, Improve- 
ments have also been made in the lift wheel, 
load chain guide, gearing and load brake. 


Fountainbrush 


Cado presents a new and streamlined valve 
controlled fountainbrush for writing, mark- 
ing and drawing on paper, glass, wood, wax, 
metal, cloth, leather and cellophane; wet or 
dry, hot or cold surfaces. The versatility of 
the fountainbrush is increased by three styles 
of felt nib points with which broad, medium 
and fine lines may be drawn on any surface. 
The Flo-Master is used for marking laundry, 
clothing, machinery, addressing, labeling, 
identification marking of parts, tools and 
equipment, Its adaptability to all surfaces 
makes it a new medium for marking, deco- 
rating, cartooning and drawing. 

It is pocket-sized, finished in satin alumi- 
num, and may be purchased individually or in 
sets complete with “Cado” instant-dri inks. 
“Cado” products are obtainable through hard- 
ware, mill supply, stationery, art and depart- 
ment stores, or by writing Cushman and Den- 
ee Co., 135 West 23rd St., New York 11, 


Floating Holders 


A complete line of all-steel precision float- 
ing holders is announced by Barnaby Manu- 
facturing and Tool Co., 70 Knowlton St., 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. These holders, of con- 
ventional design, are now available in shank 
diameters of 5g-inch, %-inch, 1-inch and 14- 
inch. They provide a means for. aligning 
drills, reamers and similar tools with the 
work, The cutting tool is held in the head 
of the holder, either directly or by means of 
a bushing, and is clamped by a_ hardened 
steel set screw. One Barnaby hinged-shoe 
bushing blank is furnished with each floating 
holder, 

An illustrated bulletin giving full details 
is available on request from the company, 


Engine Driven Pump 


The Depeco pump, a new 
engine driven unit, is now in production by 
Diesel Pump & Electric Mfg, Co., 110 W 
Broadway, Glendale, Calif, 

These new lightweight pumps are particu- 
larly suitable for pressure water supply for 
homes, farms, ranches, or mountain cabins 
where electric power is not available or can- 
not be quickly or conveniently connected at 
the desired spot; also at places where power 
failure, fire, or drouth may demand a supple- 
mental pump which can supply a quantity of 
water with adequate pressure in a minimum 
of time. 

This pump may also prove attractive for 
oil field use, both as a water supply pump and 
asa general utility pump for wash down, ete. 
The vertical shaft arrangement of the engine 
provides a compact design. The pump has only 
one moving part, a cast bronze impeller with 
stainless steel shaft, which is directly coupled 
to the engine crankshaft, 

The engine is a two-cycle type of advanced 
design, using all anti- friction bearings, high 
pressure aluminum die cast alloy, and is 
equipped with a patented sc avenging system 
and a built-in high tension magneto which 
utilizes Alnico V permanent magnet material 
in the magneto rotor. 

Depco pumps are available in sizes up to 
2,000 gallons per hour capacity for deep well 
service depth; up to 3,000 gallons per hour 
for shallow well service, and up to 4,000 gal- 
lons per hour for conditions requiring larger 
volume at lower pressures. 

In addition, it is announced that several 
new models will soon be available, including 
a lightweight portable self-priming contrac- 
tor’s type pump with a capacity of more than 
6,000 gallons per hour, 


Belt Sander 


A new method for many surface finishing 
jobs on wood, metal, plastic and other ma- 
terials has been announced by the OK Spe- 
cialty Co, of Chicago. The new finishing 
method takes the form of the OK Belt Sander, 
a drill press attachment. The new sanding 
device weighs less than 5 pounds, It is made 
up of an aluminum base with backing plate 
or platen, a driven pulley mounted on ground 
steel shaft and running on precision ground 
ball bearings, and cast aluminum driver pulley 
mounted on ¥%-inch ground steel shaft to 
fit into the drill press chuck, The base of the 
sander is bolted to a drill press table by 
moving the drill press table, the attachment 
ean be adjusted to handle sanding belts from 
26 inches to 36 inches in length, 


Fork Truck 





“Yardlift-40" is the descriptive name of a 
newly developed pneumatic tired fork lift 
truck introduced by Clark Tructractor. De- 
signed for working outdoors and on surfaces 
too uneven for solid tired machines, “Yard- 
lift-40" has a capacity of 4000 pounds at 24 
inches; has a lift of 120 inches with 85%- 
inch overall height, and with few exceptions, 
standard Clark Carloader forks and attach- 
ments can be used. 

Entirely new as to engineering, design, 
and application, “Yardlift-40" is equipped 
with a center-pivoted steering axle, a new 
type of drive axle, a heavy-duty transmis- 
sion, a mechanical governor, a water pump 
and thermostatic control and a universal joint 
between transmission and drive axle. Com- 
plete specifications may be obtained by re- 
quest to Clark Tructractor, Division of Clark 
Equipment Co., Battie Creek, Mich. 
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Water Cooled: Conductor 
A new type water-cooled flexible conductor 
for transmission of high power, high fre- 
quency current has been announced by Tite- 
flex, Inc., 626 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, 
N. J. Construction of the conductor consists 
of a brass, water-tight convoluted inner core 
with an outer-braid conductor, A specially 
compounded high frequency flexible insula- 
tion is extruded over the outer-braid. 
Application of the flexible conductor is rec- 
ommended by its makers for high frequency 
heating equipment or any equipment where 
it is necessary to carry a substantial amount 
of power at high frequency. 


° 
Soldering Tool 

The Kordless Kwikheat soldering too], man- 
ufactured by the Sound Equipment Corp. of 
California, in Glendale, Calif., is designed 
for intricate work in tight spots and for ex- 
tremely delicate mechanical operations, such 
as in the assembly of small switches, electric 
meter work, instruments, for the hobbyist 
in making model mechanical devices, and for 
dental technicians, It is placed in operation 
by screwing the heater-receptacle into any 
size Kwikheat electric soldering iron and 
plugging in, The Kordless forged tellurium 
copper alloy tip holds approximately 680° 
temperature for nearly one minute and reheats 
in approximately 20 seconds by re-inserting. 


e 
Universal Type Motor 

A new 2hp. universal type motor designed 
for wide application is now available from 
Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp., 4606 
W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif, Light 
weight, compactness, and other advantages 
have been achieved through features devel- 
oped by the manufacturer in producing many 
types of motors and actuators for aircraft. 
The motor is a continuous duty type, oper- 
ating on 115 volts, AC or DC, and on 25 to 60 
cycle, It is totally enclosed and fan cooled. 
Weight is 22 pounds, Length is 144% inches, 
including shaft extension; diameter 5 inches. 
The motor fits in a 54-inch shell. Features 
derived from aircraft experience include alu- 
minum castings, high temperature varnishes, 
and glass-fiber insulation. 


Skid-Rol Dollies 


Techtmann Industries, Milwaukee 1, Wisc., 
announce the development of the new “5-Ton- 
ner” Model Skid-Rol dollies with adjustable 
connecting bar for lighter loads than carried 
on their standard 10 to 12-ton Model Skid-Rol 
dollies, Skid-Rol dollies carry heavy freight, 
machinery, dies, ete., a few inches from the 
floor, reducing possibility of accidents to a 
minimum, The extension bar, obtainable as 
auxiliary equipment, is especially valuable to 
plants using standard boxes or skids for ship- 
ping. Size of each “5-Tonner’”’ dollie is 154 
inches by 61% inches by 4 inches high—with 
358 inches diameter solid steel rollers, Roller 
bearings lubricated with Zerk fittings, 15 pins 
to each bearing full length of roller. All bear- 
ing surfaces hardened. Frame of structural 
steel, are-welded. 

Extension bar of %-inch cold-rolled tele- 
scopes inside iron pipe. Special extension bars 
can be made to suit customers’ specifications. 
Adjustment is locked by nut running on taper 
thread; bar removed by unscrewing two nuts. 
Steel cleats (plug-welded) bite into wood 
skids, preventing slipping or shifting of load. 
When inverted, Skid-Rols can be used as 
standing dollies for rolling girders, heavy ob- 
jects, ete, The “5-Tonner” Model is obtainable 
in pairs, or singly; with or without cleats— 
and with or without extension bars. Capac- 
ity: 5 tons per pair. 


e 
Mobile Laboratory 

A mobile display room and laboratory, de- 
signed to render engineering assistance to 
the nation’s furniture manufacturers in the 
use of Airfoam, a foamed latex upholstery 
material, has been placed in service by the 
Chemical Products division of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, Making 
use of a 27-foot trailer, Goodyear’s Airfoam 
technicians have installed equipment neces- 
sary for all phases of fabricating as well 
as the development of methods of Airfoam 
installation. C. P. Joslyn, general manager 
of the Chemical Products division, said the 
traveling laboratory makes it possible for 
Goodyear’s sales engineers to demonstrate 
proper installation procedures to manufac- 
turers in their own plants. Separated from 
the workshop by a plate glass window is a 
display and sales room, showing various types 
of Airfoam upholstered furniture, An ocea- 
sional chair shows Airfoam in use with stand- 
ard spring construction. Another shows a new 
type flexible base of helical springs and fab- 
ric, utilizing less Airfoam and thereby cutting 
construction costs. Also shown is a built-in 
sofa with full reversible Airfoam cushions. 
Beneath the rug is Airfoam carpet padding 
| ioe a luxurious cushioning effect under- 
oot, 
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Abrasion-Testing Accessory 


Specially developed for use with the Taber 
Abraser, a laboratory research tool for de- 
termining and measuring the wear of finishes, 
plastics, textiles, leather, rubber, paper, etc., 
a new attachment known as the Model 100- 
108 vacuum pickup attachment is announced 
by Taber Instrument Corp., North Tonawan- 
da, N. Y, This new abraser acsessory report- 
edly increases wear-testing efficiency by con- 
tinuously removing abraded particles from 
the surface of the test material. The in- 
strument’s  Calibrase-type wear-inducing 
wheels maintain contact with the specimen 
during the test. A two-stage vacuum tur- 
bine that supersedes the company’s former 
Model E-4009 Unit, the new attachment is 
said to offer variable controllable suction, 
which may be precision-regulated to exact 
degree desired, centralized electrical connec- 
tions for such other abrasion-testing acces- 
sories as an interval timer and an_ illumi- 
nated magnifying glass, and an adjustable 
swivel-type suction nozzle that is rotated to 





proper position required for continuously re- 
moving abradings from specimens subjected 
to the Taber technique of abrasion analysis. 
Standing on the floor out of the operator’s 
way, the horizontal tank section of this pick- 
up device is connected to the abrasion tester 
with a rubber-covered flexible tube. Swivel 
nozzle assembly is mounted on right-hand arm 
support of the instrument and adjusted to 
eorrect height for specimen thickness. 


Versatile Peanuts 


An unusual team of peanuts and nylon 
may form the basis for fabrics of the future. 
A pilot plant for manufacture of yarn derived 
from peanut protein has been set up at 
Taftsville, Conn., by Aralac, Inc., with pro- 
duction expected to get under way at once. 
Experimental fabrics may be available before 
the end of the present year, Tweed effects 
from a blend of nylon and the new yarn are 
considered among the most likely possibili- 
ties. 
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Utility Grinder 

The abrasive belt has now been applied to 
the utility grinder, according to an announce- 
ment by Porter-Cable Machine Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., the new machine providing a 
method of grinding on an abrasive belt oper- 
ating over a resilient contact roll or wheel. 
Since the wear is on the abrasive belt and 
not on the supporting contact wheel, this 
wheel or roll remains flat, square at the corn- 
er or side, and maintains its diameter and 
balance, Grinding inside of a job is done and 
held flat by working over the edge of the 
platen, For grinding and polishing of certain 
rounded or oval parts, such as scissor handles, 
an additional formed resilient contact roll can 
be attached to the grinder in place of the 
platen. 


Friction Clutch 

A new V-belt friction drive clutch is an- 
nounced by the V-Belt Clutch Co., 3757 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Designed to 
grip or release directly on V-belts, the “Ball- 
lok” clutch units, complete in themselves, may 
be used either as driving or driven pulleys. 
In operation, the positive, smooth clutching 
action is the grip of the sidewalls of the pulley 
against the belt. When the clutch is opened, 
the belt slackens and idles on a free-running, 
grease sealed, ball bearing, with no atten- 
dant belt drag or creep. 

One fixed flange of the V-belt sheave is an 
integrally attached part of the hub and the 
inner race of the sealed ball bearing belt idler. 
Four free-rolling steel balls (No, 2) ride in 
grooves in the hub and earry all turning and 
locking forces, The balls are carried forward 
by the sliding clutch sleeve or movable flange 
(No, 3), and drop into pockets at the ends 
of their grooves. The cam sleeve (No, 4) then 
moves over the clutch sleeve and locks the 
clutch against the balls in driving or driven 
position. All parts turn with the shaft. 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaners 

A new model of the Breuer Tornado portable 
industrial vacuum cleaner is now in produec- 
tion by Breuer Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., with two maintenance aids. By 
an adjustment of two parts accessible at the 
top of the machine, the motor-fan unit of the 
vacuum cleaner is removed and becomes a 
portable blower which fits the hand and may 
be directed in any position. 

Returned to position on the vacuum cleaner 
and locked into place, the unit is available 
for suction cleaning—on tops of boilers, tanks, 
stock piles, air ducts, on overhead pipes, on 
posts, on benches and floors—wherever suction 
cleaning is needed, Lighter dust only goes into 
the bag, and all heavy dirt, scraps and metal 
particles move directly into the 12-gallon steel 
tank, bypassing the suction fan so there is 
no danger of injury or breakage to moving 
parts. 


Foundry Molding Device 

A new development for foundry molding is 
the Master Cope and Drag Plate set, for 
jolt stripper or jolt roll-over molding ma- 
chines, 

Both are products of the Kindt-Collins Co., 
12653 Elmwood Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, and are 
available in a variety of sizes. Special require- 
ments can be made to order, Customers may 
supply the pattern, or the company will make 
the pattern from a blueprint, as desired. 

Master Cope and Drag Plates are cast alu- 
minum, ground to close tolerances; steel but- 
tons are integrally cast in along the flask 
line to reduce flask wear, These buttons also 
eliminate the necessity for the milling, drill- 
ing, countersinking and tapping operations 
required when steel strips are placed along 
the edges, 

The buttons cannot be loosened by jarring. 
If wear results, the plates can be reground 
easily, and restored to their original efficiency. 


— 
Co-Polymer Finish 

P-5, a new anti-corrosive co-polymer finish. 
is a series of coatings for the protection of 
metal, wood and concrete against corrosion 
from exposure to moisture, acids, alkalies and 
many other disintegrating elements. It was 
developed for industrial use and placed on the 
market by Industrial P-5 Division, The Wat- 
son-Standard Co., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. The 
new finish is recommended for industrial use 
where protection against deterioration of sur- 
faces is vital. It can be used on cement, met- 
als or architectural surfaces with equal suc- 
cess. Wherever a non-corrosive fast-drying 
finish is needed in steel plants, chemical 
plants, food packing houses, dairies, brew- 
eries, etc., P-5 is applicable, In addition to 
its chemical resistance, P-5 is said to be free 
from objectionable paint odors, is non-toxic 
and dries by evaporation without requiring 
an oxidation period, It is claimed to have 
good thermal stability, to be highly resis- 
tant to abrasion and scrubbing and to have 
good aging characteristics, It is reported 


that in tests of the high chemical resistance 
of the coating, films of P-5, .0025 inches thick, 
were immersed in various reagents for six 
months, They were found to be unaffected 
when removed, Some of the reagents used in 
the tests were 3 per cent acetic acid, 10 per 
cent sulphuric acid, 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid, 10 per cent nitric acid, 29 per cent am- 
monium hydroxide and 10 per cent sodium 
hydroxide. 

The product is available in nine colors, and 
the manufacturer will furnish complete in- 
formation on request. 


New Design Compressor 





A motor-driven compressor of entirely new 
design, said to offer space saving possibili- 
ties and adaptable for use in chemical, proc- 
ess, oil and gas, mining, construction and gen- 
eral manufacturing industries, is announced 
by Stanley E. Johnson, vice president and di- 
rector of sales of The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, Pa. 

The new compressor has been designated 
the Type JM and is available in six sizes, 
with a variety of compressor cylinders, It is 
built with from one to six crank throws and 
ranges in horsepower from 500 to 2750. 


e o 
Abrasive Sticks 

‘Sandusky Abrasive Wheel Co., 755 W. Ran- 
som St., Kalamazoo, Mich., manufacturers of 
cut-off, grinding and polishing wheels, an- 
nounces a new product — Sandusky flexible 
abrasive sticks, These are made of graded and 
selected abrasive grains bonded in high qual- 
ity rubbey, 

In stick form, Sandusky rubber-bonded 
abrasive grains in three grades and in a 
variety of sizes and shapes are used for light 
grinding, cleaning, deburring, rust removal, 
sharpening, honing, polishing, etc. 


3-Way Conveyor Switch 





New in principle, a 3-way switch for roll- 
or-wheel conveyors has been introduced by the 
FE. W. Buschman Co., Ine., Cincinnati 32, 

io 


The Buschman 3-way switch can be in- 
stantly adjusted to provide flow in any of 
three directions: left, right and straight 
ahead. There is no need to move the conveyor 
in any way—a hand lever instantly changes 
direction of flow, Pivot wheels in center por- 
tion of switch are integrated by an arrange- 
ment of levers controlled at a single point. 
The hand lever can be extended for remote 
control when desired. Movement of th lever 
causes a corresponding movement of the 
“pivot” wheels, which are then in position 
to pick up the part or package from the con- 
veyor and change its direction as desired. 

The “pivot” wheels in the center section 
are raised slightly above the level of the 
wheels in the spin portion of the unit to elim- 
inate any drag in the switching operation. 
2ackages move in the selected direction with- 
out manual guidance, The switch weighs 56 
pounds, and is adaptable to various conveyor 
set-ups, 


Conveyor >» * 

A new conveyor belt said (vo be 250 to 400 
per cent stronger than previous rubber-fabric 
belts has been developed by United States 
Rubber Co. for conveying coal, iron ore and 
other bulky materials over long distances. 
The key to increased strength is a revolu- 
tionary new textile construction of nylon 
and Ustex yarn that increases the permissi- 
ble working tension of each ply two and one- 
half times and permits the use of more plies. 
The new product is especially designed for 


use in mines, quarries and large dam +4) 
struction projects, ¥ 
New Pumps 

A recent addition to the “MP” line of ma- 
rine, industrial, and agricultural pumps has 
been announced by the Marine Products 
Co., 515 Lycaste Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. The 
new pump is the “MP” Duraflex 6600, a 
portable high-pressure pump carrying rub- 
ber impellers. This development provides 
users with the portable features of the Flo- 
max 10 centrifugal pump model now pro- 
duced, with the additional advantages of a 
rubber-impelled high-pressure pump. The 
self-contained power source is a single-cy)- 
inder, four-cycle engine, air-cooled and de- 
livering tive horsepower. The pump _ is 
mounted directly tu the engine, and power 
is transmitted through a splined sleeve. The 
engine has its own crankcase oil supply, 
eliminating the need for pouring oil into 
the gasoline. Pump bearings are automaticall) 
lubricated by a spring loaded grease cup. 
It is claimed that Duraflex 6600 delivers 
more than 40 gallons per minute at a pres 
sure of 120 pounds per square inch, has 
suction lift of over 30 feet. An automatic by 
pass valve relieves pressure in excess of 15 
P.S.I., and also furnishes manual relief wher: 
convenient in handling hoses. This by-pas: 
feature makes it possible to start pumping 
against a head of water, 


e 
Air Draw Furnaces 

Two new furnaces of the recirculating ai: 
draw type have been added to the line of smal 
electric box furnaces developed by the Coole; 
Electric Manufacturing Corp., Indianapolis 
Ind, This firm now offers 11 different furnac 
types and sizes for high and low tempera 
ture heat treating of small parts, tools anc 
dies at temperatures from 2000° F. down t: 
as low as 300° F, The new forced circulation 
furnaces are available in two types—the Mode 
ACL, for temperatures to 900° F., and the 
Model ACH, which is designed for operatio: 
to 1200° F, Both furnaces provide the ex 
treme accuracy and uniformity required in a! 
low temperature heat treating operations. 

Thus they may be used for tempering 0: 
drawing of both carbon and high sy eed steels 
non-ferrous heat treating, etc. They are idea 
for tool and die tempering, and particular) 
when made of high speed steel, since fur 
nace recovery time is rapid and the double 
temper of high speed steel is easily obtained. 
The two furnaces are also well suited to pro 
duction of small parts, and for laboratory 
testing of paints and plastics, 


e e 
Railroad Service 

Favorable comment from shippers, traffic 
agents and receivers of freight have attended 
introduction by Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Co., of a new service called Sentinel Service 
In essence the new service is a combination of 
detective and reporting operations that en 
ables the traffic management of the railroad 
to inform shippers and expectant receivers of 
freight regarding the location of their ship 
ments at any time during the en-route period. 
Thus, if a car, in emergency, is switched out 
of a train for repairs, the interested parties 
are immediately notified, Teamwork all along 
the line has been elicited by the company to 

render the innovation effective. 


Hammer Mill 


A new, double action hammer mill—especi 
ally designed to crush whole compressed caked 
material such as cotton seed, meat and fish 
scrap, soy bean, chocolate and similar food, 
chemical and industrial products that are 
made in large slabs—has been announced by 
the Buffalo Hammer Mill Corp., 27 Washing- 
ton St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 

This new Buffalo Hammer Mill is equipped 
with a chute-type feed which is set at an angle 
to the rotor. Whole cakes or slabs are fed into 
the battery or revolving hammers which first 
break the material off in small sections. These 
pieces are then pulverized against the breaker 
plate and are carried over the grate bars for 
final sizing. This double action combines the 
preliminary breaking with average finish 
grinding. 


Drop-Bottom Skid Box 

An innovation in material handling equip 
ment, known as the drop-bottom skid, box. 
has been announced by the Monroe Auto 
Squipment Co., Monroe, Mich. The new unit 
accomplishes the emptying job by gravity 
through a hinged bottom supported by two 
heavy, removable pins, Contents of the box— 
forgings, castings, stampings, screw machine 
parts or other small parts—may be unloaded 
to floor or work table without the necessity of 
the worker reaching into the box, bending 
over to the floor of the box on the inside, 
or performing other time-consuming ‘“‘lost- 
motion” operations. 
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Hand Trucks 


‘Announcement is made by The Ace Co., 12- 
40 N. Orange St., Ocala, Fla., of a new line 
of hand trucks, to be marketed under the 
trademark “ACE” and featuring a “thrust- 
absorber” principle, By this design, the thrust 
from the load is carried directly from the 
nose plate to the frame and not through a 
welded joint. A guarantee against defective 
material and workmanship is possible because 
only 16-gauge, 1-inch O.D, “furniture grade” 
steel tubing is used in manufacturing, plus 
skilled workmanship. The line includes 19 
different models of varying size and capacity. 
The illustration herewith shows the Model 
23-10, a ‘“‘de luxe” type especially designed 
for easy handling of crates, boxes, bottle 
cases, ete., where the going is rough, over 
curbs, car tracks, etc, Equipped with 10-inch 
by 2.75-inch semi-pneumatic wheels, it has ¢ 
capacity of 750 pounds, is 51 inches high and 
weighs 40 pounds, supplied with either flat 
or concave crossbars, This same truck also 
available with 8-inch solid wheels or 6-inch 
semi-pneumatic wheels. 

ACE Hand Trucks are available immediate- 
ly from either Chicago or Ocala, Fla., stocks. 
Inquiries from distributors are invited, 


Tubeless Tires 


Tubeless tires—goal of tire manufacturers 
since the opening of the automotive era 
have been developed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company and are now undergoing all known 
tire tests, it is announced by the company. 
The new tire, perfected after more than three 
years of engineering, is said to combine the 
safety features of puncture-sealing inner 
tubes with improved riding qualities, high- 
bruise resistance, and remarkable ability to 
retain air pressure, The tubeless tire embodies 
rayon cord construction, In addition to un- 
dergoing a high-speed road testing program 
in the Southwest, tubeless tires are in service 
on a taxicab fleet in a midwestern city, on 
state police cars and a number of privately- 
owned passenger cars, it is reported. The 
tubeless tire will be offered only for limited 
sale at this time, the company stated, Appli- 
cations have been filed with the United States 
Patent Office. 


Daylite Color Hood 


A lamp hood or shield made of a special 
daylight blue natural colored glass, supplied 
with a special spring clip for easily slipping 
over an electric light bulb, is being intro- 
duced by the Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 W. 
Congress St., Chicago 12, Il. 

It is designed to filter out the harmful 
red and yellow rays in the ordinary elec- 
tric light bulb. When used for machining 
and inspecting shining metal objects, it re- 
moves the glare, makes close work ‘possible 
and to reveal defects, 

It is also said to provide artificial day- 
light for matching colors of textiles, paints 
and color printing; also for tobacco strip- 
ping, coffee matching, for reading, sewing 
and other close work, When the light bulb 
burns out the hood can be removed and re- 
placed on new bulb, 

It is made in three sizes for 25-watt to 100- 
watt lamps, and similar hoods can be sup- 
plied in other colors for warning signals, 
decorative lighting, electric signs, guide 
lights, bug repelling lights, ete. 


New Crankshaft Announced 


Development of a new type of crankshaft 
which is reputed to eliminate air compressor 
vibration and greatly increase compressor 
life is announced by the Davey Compressor 
Co., Kent, Ohio, 

Known as the Davey Equi-Balanced Crank- 
shaft, the new Davey unit spreads compres- 
sor working strokes evenly over the 360° of 
crankshaft rotation, In 60 and 105 ¢.f.m. V- 
type compressors, the new design employs a 
two-throw crankshaft (see illustrations) with 
throws spaced at an angle which is the sup- 
plement of the V. In conventional 60-degree 
compressor cylinder arrangements, throws are 
spaced at 120 degrees, 


Refrigeration Unit 


A new lightweight, -rotary refrigeration 
mechanism for commercial and industrial ap- 
plication is being introduced by Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
according to W. F. Switzer, the company’s 
commercial sales manager. Initial presenta- 
tion of the new product was made during 
nine regional commercial meetings held late in 
April, he said. 

The new refrigerating mechanism is basi- 
cally of the same design as Frigidaire’s house- 
hold “Meter-'Miser’” unit, which has been in- 
stalled in more than four million refrigerators 
and other products manufactured by the 
company, 
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Serap Cutter 





A ram-driven scrap cutter for use on punch 
presses is announced by Haller Machine & 
Mfg., Inc., 7940 Tireman Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
This unit is designed to cut all stock to 4” 
width and 3/32” thickness, and to offer econo- 
mies through greater ease of scrap handling 
and increased value of the cut scrap, Known 
as the Haller Model D-611 Serap Cutter, the 
unit measures 644” wide x 914” deep x 10” high 
over all, It is mounted on the bolster plate of 
the press, is driven directly from the ram or 
die, and is adjustable for any length of ram 
stroke up to 6”. The high speed steel blades 
are readily removed for sharpening and are 
replaceable, 

Full details are given in an illustrated bulle- 
tin available on request from the company. 


Silver Brazing Paste 


A new method of brazing tool tips to steel 
shanks is suggested in the introduction of 
Nu-Braze silver alloy diffusion paste #50, 
manufactured by Sherman & Co., 197 Canal 
St., New York 13. 

This paste is reported as developed specifi- 
eally for brazing carbide tips. It consists of a 
new silver brazing alloy finely pulverized and 
then ground. 

The flux contained in this paste begins to 
melt at 480°F to protect the carbide tip and 
the steel joint area with a liquid protective 
tilm before the heat-generated oxides can form, 
The viscosity of the flux is claimed to be so 
low that the molten brazing alloy component 
eases all of it out of the joint. 


One-Man Electric Chain Saw 





A new one-man, high-cyele electric chain 
saw is announced by the Homelite Corp., 
Port Chester, N, Y. Weighing 27 pounds, 
complete, this new chain saw is handled by 
one man, for felling, limbing or bucking trees 
or for cutting timbers up to 20 inches, It 
may be used for cuts at any angle. 

The electric power for the saw is furnished 
by a Homelite High-Cyecle generator driven 
by an integral gasoline engine—a lightweight 
generator available in two sizes. The Model 
24A230/180 has a rated capacity of 2500 watts, 
and weighs 129 pounds complete with engine. 
The Model 25A230/180 has a rated capacity 
of 5000 watts, and weighs 171 pounds, 





Automatic Coal Burner 


The Stoker Division of Link-Belt Co., 2410 
West 18th St., Chicago, Ill., announces a new 
15-pound per hour coal feed capacity bitumi- 
nous automatic coal burner having new de- 
sign features. Known as the Unifeed, this 
stoker has the fan, transmission and motor 
in one unit, mounted together on a steel plate, 
so that the mechanism becomes a “Drawer” 
that slides into a steel compartment inside 
the heating plant for easy installation and 
inspection, This design makes more basement 
space available for other uses, since the burn- 
er unit is confined within the heating plant. 
Coal is fed automatically from bin to fire, 
as needed to maintain the thermostat temper- 
ature setting, 


Vacuum Deaerator 


For some industrial and process Services 
and in many municipal water supply systems, 
it is desired to remove oxygen and other dis- 
solved gases from cold water in order to pre- 
vent corrosion at low temperatures, Liquid 
Conditioning Corp. of Linden, N. J., an- 
nounces its development of the Liquon var 
uum deaerator for this purpose. The unit 
consists essentially of a chamber in which 
the water is broken up into thin sprays anid 
films to permit the release of the dissolved 
gases from the exposed water surfaces, and 2 
steam ejector or vacuum pump to maintain 
the necessary vacuum corresponding to the 
boiling point of the water at its comparative- 
ly low temperature, 


Method For Measuring Wear 


Investigations conducted at the National 
sureau of Standards, Washington 25, D, C., 
under 8S, A. McKee, led to the adaptation of 
diamond indentation method of measuring 
wear, As a result a sensitive measuring it 
strument, the McKee wear gage, was deve 
oped to measure extremely small increments 
of wear, as little as one-hundred-thousandt!: 
of an inch under favorable conditions—con 
siderably less than with other methods, By 
applying to the working surfaces narrow dia 
mond-shaped markings that show a definite 
change in one or more readily measurable 
dimensions after relatively small amounts of 
wear, the gage provides a determinable indi 
cation of wear at the point where the marking 
is made. 


Precision Lathe 


The Sheldon Machine Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill, 
manufacturers of precision lathes, milling 
machines and shapers, announce an addition, 
the new TRB S-56, which employs tapered 
roller bearings, To accommodate the large 
zero inspection bearings, the headstock has 
been redesigned, eliminating bearing caps and 
changing to a Jarger and solid housing. So 
equipped, this 1144-inch swing, 1-inch collet 
capacity (1%-inch hole through spindle) lathe 
comes mounted on a heavy, ribbed metal cab- 
inet that houses a 4-speed V-belt underneath 
drive, with double V-belts to spindle. The 
bed is 56 inches long and has 35 inches be 
tween centers, 


Hydraulic Press 


A 20-ton gap frame hydraulie press of new 
design is announced by the Northern Tool 
and Machine Co, of 1120 N, 31st Ave., Mel 
rose Park, Tl. 

Of all steel welded construction, the unit 
occupies 18 x 36 inches floor space. It has S 
inches of throat, 12 inches stroke and a platen 
12 x 17 inches. A stroke selector enables the 
operator to adjust the stroke length with the 
tightening of a thumb screw. Hard chrome 
finished ram, tonnage control adjustable up 
to 20 tons, pressure holding valve and fast 
ram speed are other features of this inter 
esting machine, 


Automatic Segregator 


Announcement is made of the DoAll Se 
lector by the DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Tl. 
for automatic inspection of small parts, The 
Model DS-20 selector is an electronic segre 
gator for the automatic sorting of small parts 
into three classifications, oversize, acceptable 
and undersize, Said to be accurate to .000010 
inch, it is claimed the selector will sort 
parts with tolerances from + or — .0001 to 
+ or — .005 at speeds up to 12,000 parts per 
hour, The device consists basically of three 
units, the gage head, the master control, and 
the segregator, The head, where the actual 
measurement is done, is so designed and con- 
structed as to have no frictional moving 
parts, no coils, no switches and no magnets 
to need adjustment. Because of the unique 
electrical circuit the speed of operation is 
limited only by the rate at which parts van 
be fed into the Selector. Fully automatie and 
oe feed mechanisms are avail- 
able, 
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NOT HINDRANCES 


Obstacles to successful industrial operation are numerous these 





days. It isn’t easy to operate a business under circumstances 
which hinder, instead of helping. We don’t say you won't en- 
counter obstacles in Mississippi, but we do know that you will 
find help, and freedom from crippling laws. You'll also find 
that management and labor work more harmoniously in Mis- 
sissippi. Workers in “America’s Number One State of Oppor- 
tunity,” you see, have an interest in your success. Under BAWI, 
the legislative backed plan, they are investing their hard- 
earned money to build plants for new industries. Help of that 
kind, instead of hindrances, is one big reason why industries 
are decentralizing to Mississippi. 


If you haven't visited this New Frontier, 
now’s the time to combine business and 
pleasure. See BAWI in operation, first- 
hand, then enjoy a refreshing vacation 
with the family in the charming “Old 
South”. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPP! AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance New York Office 
Agriculture with Industry) 1001 Two Rector St. 






* THE BAWI 
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Sir Josiah Wedgwood 


and. Sout Carola 


Few people associate the priceless museum pieces of 
Wedgwood china with South Carolina. But chances 
are the kaolin Sir Josiah molded came from there. 
As early as 1766, Sir Josiah and other potters shipped 
wagonloads of this fine “porcelain earth” to their 
workshops in England. 

South Carolina is second in the nation in kaolin 
production, and this rich natural resource is in ever- 
increasing demand for use in fashioning china, as a 
filler for paper and textiles, for pigment and in the 
manufacture of pencils. 

Kaolin is only one of many abundant resources 
found in the State where an ample supply of loyal, 
native-born workers, mild climate, choice factory 
sites and favorable tax and power rates, among other 
things, extend a cordial invitation to business and 
industry. 

For details and help in your particular field, write 
Research, Planning & Development Board, Dept. E, 
Columbia, S. C. 


outhfarolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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anxious to attract public acceptance. It is 
a situation nobody likes, and for which no- 
body has found a satisfactory solution. 

The problem rest on a world-wide short- 
age of newsprint paper.—Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 


Even if they don’t get around to powering 
automobiles with atomic energy in our day, 
none of us need worry about a shortage of 
gasoline—if we may believe a Standard Oil 
company petroleum geologist. 

The Continental Shelf, which surrounds 
the nation as a vast underwater plain run- 
ning out from the ocean’s edge to the begin- 
ning of the Continental Slope some 100 
fathoms below the surface of the sea, is un- 
derlaid with 1,000 billion barrels of oil. A 
thousand billion barrels may not mean 
much until you are reminded that only 53 
billion barrels have been pumped from 
the sands of the United States since oil was 
first discovered. — Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 


server. 


A study of Fort Worth, Tex., was recently 
conducted by Air Market Data Service, to 
those benefits. The somewhat startling re- 
sults showed that, with an airport that rep- 
resents an investment of slightly less than 
$3,000,000, a total of $7,189,878 outside 
money was attracted to the city in 1946 by 


civil aviation. The balance sheet on the 
airport itself showed operating expenses of 
$189,861.86, charged against $273,568.11 
revenues from rents and the sale of sup- 
plies, for a net income of $83,706.25, or a 
5.0 per cent return on capital investment.— 


Alexandria (La.) Daily Town Talk. 


In the 157 years since the Constitution 
was ratified, four amendments have been 
passed which affected the methods or par- 
ticipants of national elections. The 12th 
Amendment made the office of vice presi- 
dent subject to election, rather than giv- 
ing it to the losing candidate in the race 
for president. The 15th Amendment gave 
the vote to Negro citizens; the 17th pro- 
vided for popular election of senators; the 
19th legalized woman suffrage. 

Now Senator Langer of North Dakota 
has proposed another change. He would 
give the people the privilege of selecting 
candidates for president and vice presi- 
dent through direct national primaries con- 
ducted by both major parties——La Grange 
(Ga.) Daily News. 


When the right of every American citizen 
to work and earn a livelihood without being 
subjected to intimidation, insult, trespass, 
assault and battery or other form of vio- 
lence shall be enforced, the right to strike 
can be had without danger to the public. 


The common law should not be abolished. 
—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 


Congress is about to enact a new labor 
law—and certain privileged labor leaders 
do not like it. 

Yet nobody is quite as responsible for 
what Congress has been compelled to do as 
are these same labo~ Jeaders. 

As truly as the phrase was ever true, they 
have “brought it on themselves.”—W ilming 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 


The American Dialect Society, of which 
Professor George P. Wilson of Woman’s 
College is secretary, not long ago published 
a pamphlet entitled “A word List from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina” by C. M. Wood- 
ard. 

It probably tells more about the average 
man in these two states “where men are 
men and women are glad of it” than you’d 
find in a passel of histories. That’s right. 
he was born down here on a misty-moisty 
morning and for a spell he was the teeninsi 
est and then he was the knee baby. But 
after he got a little growth on him he wa: 
always proguing around and _ projecking 
with anything he could lay hands on. He 
was a butt-headed little booger who liked 
to play antney over and mumblepeg but 
he didn’t like for anybody to mommock 
him in his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. 

When he got to be about 20 he was a jim 
sweetner and a wheel horse. If any high 
muckety-muck in a go-to-hell collar tried 
to hack him, he would get pretty fractious 








appreciate. 








While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which d 
Southerners are quick to note and 
They feel at home and f 
come back to us again and again. 
Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
i 
i 
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room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 
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Have you considered the advantages of a 
Baltimore banking connection? 
Your inquiry by mail or telephone 
will receive our prompt attention. 
RESOURCES 190 MILLION DOLLARS 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve Gystem 


rates. 


venience. 


National 








A KEY QUESTION 


one convenient, 
equipped to handle my banking needs?” This 
is often a key question in the minds of Southern 
manufacturers these days. 

And, many times, the answer is: 
There are numerous reasons why 
more and more corporations and executives in 
widely varying industries “think first of First and 
Merchants.” One is the fact that our officers, 
through close, daily contact, know the economic 
pulse of the South. Industrialists also realize that 
this old, established Virginia bank is prepared to 
make many types of loans at prevailing interest 


Discuss your requirements with us at your con- 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board H. Hiter Harris, President 
Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


reputable bank is 


“First and 


Bank of Richmond 
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and fly off the handle. Sometimes he would 
get a holt of some low-bush lightning if he 
could scare up a little money and then he’d 
really try himself. But he wouldn’t want 
anybody to fault him or throw it up at him 
when he got home even if he did feel low 
enough to crawl under a snake’s belly or 
small enough to walk under a trundle bed 
with a silk hat on and even if he did look 
like a mud turkle and was so stove up that 
it would take a week for balmy Gillyard 
salve to swage him down. 

Then one night his side-kick knocked him 
down to a good-looking girl at a shindig 
and at first he didn’t pay her no mind but 
before he rightly-knowed what was hap- 
pening she had made a mash on him and 
he was a gone goslin. They got married 
and lived at first in a room that wasn’t big 
enough to cuss a cat in without getting fur 
in your mouth, but when company would 
come they'd put the big pot in the little one. 

After a while he got him a piece of low- 
ground of his own with creesy salad grow- 
ing on the crick bank; he and a jack-leg 
carpenter fixed up a house and he moved 
his wife and young uns and plunder in and 
lived there on corn dodgers, collars, chitt- 
lins, mustydines, hasslets, side meat, simlins 
and turnip sallet all his born days. He 
never tired to butt the bull off the bridge 
but he always lived so that he could look 
any man in the eye and tell him where to 
go to.—Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News. 


A regular reader of this department— 
precisely on the topic of nature—questions 
a story on ihe front page of this newspaper 
recently. The reader, of gentle gender, does 
not believe a Stephenville man grew an 
orchid on a post oak tree. We assure her he 
did, because (1) there is nothing but truth 
in this newspaper and (2) anything will 
grow in Erath County. — Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News. 


The economic sophistry of trying to im- 
prove conditions in the South through fed- 
eral hand-outs is mercilessly exposed by 
the Southern Weekly of Dallas, Texas, in 
its issue of April 19. 

The forthright Editor Peter Molyneaux 
points out that in the fiscal year of 1946 
the 13 Southern states paid more than five 
and a half billion dollars in federal taxes. 
This was $365,000,000 more than the federal 
government collected from all the people 
in the United States in 1937. 

The Southern Weekly suggests that if 
anybody in 1937 had proposed federal aid 
to the South on a scale equivalent to five 
and a half billion dollars, or anything akin 
to it, he would have been classified as be- 
longing to the lunatic fringe, and so he 
would. 

The Southern Weekly goes further and 
shows that in income taxes alone the South- 
ern states last year paid to the federal gov- 
ernment approximately three billion dol- 
lars. Our contemporary asks if it would 
not be substantial federal aid to reduce that 
amount by 20 per cent or even by 10 per 
cent. A cut of the latter amount would be 
equivalent to giving back to the South $300,- 
000,000. On the other hand, much ado has 
been made over the Aiken bill pending in 
Congress to help the South by contributing 
$128,000,000 for the support of local public 
schools. 

























N 1946, the American public lost approxi- 

mately $600,000,000 from fires. Yes, we 
say LOST, because that was the value of the 
property destroyed. True, the fire insurance 
companies reimbursed them for their losses, 
but much of the actual property can never 
be replaced. The three greatest causes of 
these fires were 


CARELESS USE OF CIGARETTES 
CARELESS DISPOSITION OF MATCHES 
DEFECTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


All of these are crimes of carelessness and 
take a terrible toll in human lives in addi- 
tion to losses in jobs and valuable property. 
If you and you and YOU will do your part 
to prevent such needless waste, everyone 
will benefit. 
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Sturdy Elevator 


The Otis Elevator Company has announced 
it is now manufacturing a complete line of 
newly-designed elevators for installation in 
buildings where industrial trucks are used 
and unusually severe elevator loading exists. 
A folder describing the new elevators may 
be obtained from the Otis company at 260 
Eleventh Avenue, New York City 1. 

Until recent years, Otis explained, the ma- 
jority of freight elevators were subjected to 
distributed loading, with the cars carrying 
comparatively small parcels and boxes. In ad- 
dition, there was a standardized group of 
garage elevators to transport passenger autos 
and commercial hauling trucks, but these ele- 
vators were designed for the relatively sym- 
metrical loading resulting from standard 
gauge vehicles, 

Then, during the past two decades, Otis was 
called on with increasing frequency to con- 
struct elevators to meet the tremendous 
stresses and strains the new industrial trucks 
were putting not only on the lifts but on the 
buildings in which they were installed. These 
trucks were of a wide variety of types and 
sizes, requiring that new elevators be espe- 
cially engineered for their jobs, 


Sheet Feeding Table 


For feeding strip or sheet metal to shears, 
rolling mills, punch presses, and similar ap- 
plications, Lyon-Raymond Corp., 3407 Mad- 
ison St., Greene, N. Y., now offers a specially 
adapted hydraulic elevating table, This table 
is designed to accommodate bundles of stock, 
loaded by means of overhead hoists or fork 
trucks, Its elevating feature will enable a 
machine operator to keep stock at the de- 
sired height for feeding into dies or shears 
and will eliminate awkward manual han- 
dling and the bending of stock. The unit 
is portable, and can be moved with stock to 
another press in case of die breakdown, The 
pump is joined to the central cylinder by 
flexible hose which permits placing of the 
pump where it is most convenient to the 
machine operator—it may be suspended from 
the table top when it is necessury to move 
the table, The table top consists of one rigid 
section, same length as the base, plus two 
removable extensions designed to support 
longer loads, If it is desired to store the 
table in a minimum space the extensions are 
removed by simply lifting to a vertical posi- 
tion. 


Trade Literature 


Dietrich Brothers Inec., of Baltimore have 
just issued an unusually attractive 40-page, 
8%” x11”, book, celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversary. The span of the company’s story 
is in three parts: Out of the Past; What They 
Have Wrought; Into the Future, It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of many 
familiar and historic structures in Baltimore, 
Washington and the Southern States. Along 
with the story of the development of the in- 
stitutions, are collateral historical happen- 
ings in Baltimore, the nation and the world, 
lending interest and color to what iron and 
steel, architecture and good workmanship do 
to make buildings in our towns and cities 
practical and attractive. 


‘The Nationa] Supply Company has issued 
a new bulletin describing its Ideal Type “F” 
Swivel for drilling oil wells to moderate 
depths. The bulletin, No. 344, is illustrated 
with eight explosion photographs, a dimen- 
sional blueprint and a chart showing the main 
bearing ¢ capacity. It may be obtained by writ- 
ing the company, Box 899A, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


The Fourth Edition of the Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors “Compilation of Rental 
Rates for Construction Equipment” is now off 
the press, according to an announcement is- 
sued by the Associations’ Executive Office in 
W: ashington, dD. Cc. 

Copies are obtainable from the AED Execu- 
tive Office, 1928 Eye St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. at $3.00 each. C heeks in payment must 
nes Po the order, 


A new 24-page catalog describes, in pic- 
tures, blueprints and text, the various types 
and sizes of Earle gears and Earle special 
machinery, Included are such products as 
spur gears and pinions, bevel and miter gears, 
pinions, wheels, racks, sprockets, sheaves and 
special machinery used in operating dredges, 
bridges, gates, hoists, mills and others. 

Copies can be obtained by writing The 
Earle Gear and Machine Co., 4707-17 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


A new, 20-page valve cross reference chart 
has been released by The Ohio Injector Com- 
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pany of Wadsworth, Ohio, and is available 
upon request to the company. The booklet con- 
tains a complete listing of OIC valve numbers 
in order, with their description. 


A 20-page book, No. 2048-A, has been com- 
pleted on Link-Belt rotary dumpers for mine 
ears and railroad cars, The first half of the 
book is devoted to the various types of mine 
car dumpers, and car feeder haulage, such 
as 10-car capacity mine car dumpers, rotary 
railroad car dumper, standard R. R. car 
dumper, and refuse car dumpers. 

A copy of the book will be mailed to any 
interested reader upon request, Address Link- 
Belt Company, 300 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, Ill 


A bulletin on the “Use, Design and Fabri- 
cation of Permanent Magnets” is being offered 
to the electrical and associated industries by 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 

The bulletin contains discussion of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of permanent mag- 
nets in many present and potential applica- 
tions—plus technical information and data on 
all known magnet materials and basic design 
formulae, 

The bulletin is available without charge on 
request. 


Birmingham Report 


(Continued from page 43) 


veyed. 

Business and industry, in a cooperative 
move with the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, has set its goal definitely to- 
ward bringing the district within the scope 
of and to participate in the foreign mar- 
ket now apparently beckoning from one 
end of the South to the other. 

Into the picture enter the Ports of Mo- 
bile and New Orleans, both of which have 
joined hands with industry in this dis- 
trict and throughout the Southeast in a 
determined program to make the program 
effective and of cumulative value. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, among 
others, is taking a lead in the program. A 
year ago it sent two representatives to 
every major country of South America on 
a tub-thumping expedition. It was an im- 
mediate success. 

The I. C. representatives came to Bir- 
mingham and told a representative dele- 
gation of business men and industrialists 
how eager Latin America is to buy Ameri- 
can products. But they do not know the 
great producing South; because they had 
never been told the pier y. 

Comes the I. C. again with a new emis- 
sary to South Pet ica, this time to spend 
seven months. The Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce followed the idea up with 
an appointment of a foreign trade commit- 
tee. That committee has been actively at 
work. It has visited New Orleans and 
Mobile and has another rousing meeting 
scheduled here this week in behalf of 
foreign trade. 

Hugh Morrow, president of Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Company, says of the 
project : 

“T want to appeal especially to all small 
business men to take advantage of this 
opportunity to learn exactly how they 
make new business connections in coun- 
tries outside our own borders.” 

Pullman-Standard Car Company's Bes- 
semer plant announced a new high in pro- 
duction, and hoped that by late June, out- 
put would triple that of 1946. 


This means production for Bessemer of 
50 cars a day or an average of a completed 
car every 10 minutes. The program is 
made possible through an improvement in 
allocation of steel to Bessemer and by 
a substantial addition of employes. With 
a working force of 1,514, the plant is now 
better manned than during its wartime 
high when it had 1,451 workers. Its pre- 
vious peacetime high was 1,191. 

Labor difficulties at the plant are ex 
pected to be settled in time to achieve the 
still higher output. The company has of 
fered an increase of 154% cents on hourl) 
and piece-work rates and a liberalization 
of vacation schedules, 

Pullman-Standard headed at Bes 
semer by Vice President F, O. Reemer, has 
a backlog of approximately 13,000 cars. 

Study on the coal mine gasification 
project at Gorgas continues. Milton H. 
Fies, head of the Alabama Power Com 
pany’s coal mine operations, said definite 
conclusions have not been drawn in fina 
form, although posted opinion believes 
the experiment will be continued as : 
joint project between the company anc 
the Bureau of Mines. 

No development within the district i 
years has attracted as much attention 
locally or nationally. 

Gradual but continued improvement i 
noted in the employment picture in the 
district. Increased employment of about 
700 is indicated in reports for last month 
Heavy industries account for the larger 
part of these. 

Coal production holds to a satisfactory 
pace, although the industry is beset with 
considerable misgiving over uncertainties 
incident to a new labor contract and the 
widening use of competitive fuels. 

Production in the state for the first 
four months of this year was 5,712,000 
tons. For the same period last year, it was 
4,847,000 tons. 

Red ore mines produced 2,150,791 and 
1,670,414 tons, respectively. 

Technical organization of the district 
continue their activities and are now plan- 
ning programs for next winter. 

Newly elected chairman of the district 
chapter, American Foundrymens Associa 
tion is W. E. Jones, chief engineer, Stock- 
ham Pipe Fittings Company, bead of the 
organization for 1947-48. He succeeds Tom 
H. Benners, Jr. 

The district loses KE. EK. Michaels, of 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, who goes 
to Chicago June 1 as manager of opera- 
tions for the entire company. 

Production of steel continues at 99 per 
cent of capacity in the South. Tennessee 
has 16 open hearths active; Republic sev 
en of its eight at Gadsden, 

Home construction is at a comparative 
ly high level, restricted only by availabil 
ity of materials. Most units are of mod 
erate size and in the $7,000 to $9,000 class 

susiness and industrial construction 
is marking time in some instances, sev 
eral major projects having been held in 
abeyance awaiting stabilization of the 
building market. Latest announcement 
comes from Louis Pizitz Dry Goods Com 
pany which will modernize its department 
store at a cost in excess of $1,000,000, the 
work to start this week. 
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Thousands of installations testify that Armco Pioneer Steel 
Buildings can be the simple, economical answer to your build- 
ing requirements. All you need is a prepared foundation. If 
necessary we will help design it. Then you can be sure your 
building problem is solved for a long time to come. 





These sturdy, pre-designed build- any other special finishing you may 





ings are mass-produced for lower — want to do. 
cost, yet are flexible in arrangement ArMCo Pioneer Steel Buildings are 
and size. Doors, windows and venti- weathertight, fire-resistant. wind- and 
lators can be placed where you need __lightning-safe. Should conditions 
You can plan your building program _ them. A wide variety of sizes andcom- —_ change they can be readily disman- 
to save time, money and trouble. _ binations make them adaptable to any —_ tled and moved to a new location 
Simply choose an Armco Pioneer _ size lot. After a trained Armco crew — without loss of material. Write our 
Steel Building for your new factory, — erects your Armco Pioneer Building —_ nearest office for complete informa- 
warehouse, garage or other structure. _it is ready for wiring, partitioning or tion regarding your specific needs. 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION e@ Atlanta, Georgia \ ororn=" ) 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION @ Houston, Texas MC 
Offices in principal cities NY, O 
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(Continued from page 8) 

Broadcasters, Inc., 250-watt radio station. 

WILSON—W. M. Wiggins & Co., building. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Carolina Insulating 
Yarn Co., addition, $25,000. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Hine & Gore, Inc., 
27,000 business building. 
WINSTON-SALEM—Raw]s Delicious Foods, 
$30,000 building. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Piedmont Leaf To- 
baceo Co., Inc., $20,800 construction program. 


OKLAHOMA 


LAWTON—Lents & Wiggins Canning Co., 
Cannery, $16,500. 
MIAMI—B. F, Goodrich Co., expansion of 
tire manufacturing plant. 
JLSA—Arco Warehouse, warehouse. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
.*  —aaaaliiaaaaaea Textile Mill, addition, 


125, 
“ oI RARWATER — Seminole Mills, mill 
buildings, $-,000,000. 


CLEARWATER — Langley Manufacturing 
Co., warehouse and storehouse addition. 

COLUMBIA—Pacific Mills, installing looms. 

COLUMBIA—Gauines W. Harrison, building. 

GREENVILLE—WFEFBC, transmitter build- 
ing and residence, $49,430. 

HAMER—Hamer Spinning Mills, Ine., in- 
stalling machinery. 

HARTSVILLE—Sonoco Mills, addition to 
mill, $1,000,000. 

AURENS—C. D. Waldrep, Easley, $50,000 
feed mill and wholesale distributing ware- 
house, 

NACOGDOCHES—Sam B, Hayter, ice plant 
refrigeration building. 

PICKENS—Poinsett Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Co., additional construction. 

SPARTANBURG — Ernest Burwell, Inc., 
auto sales and service building, $125,000. 

SUMTER — Korn Industries, warehouse, 
$110,000. 

WARE SHOALS — Riegel Textile Corp., 
looms at Ware Shoals Division, boiler plant 
at Trion, Ga. 

WINNSBORO — Fairfield Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., electric distribution project. 


TENNESSEE 


BRENTWOOD — Jack M. and Louis R. 
Draughon, broadcasting station, $17,500. 

CHATTANOOGA—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., remodeling, $300,000, 

CROSSVILLE — Charles M. Thomas Chair 
Co., building. 

HUMBOLDT—Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. hosiery plant. 

KINGSPORT — Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
laboratory building, $90,000. 

MARTIN—Cloverleaf Milk Co., processing 


plant. 
MEMPHIS—E. L. 
sion building, 
MEMPHIS—H. W. Lay & Co., manufactur- 
ing plant, also plan plant at Atlanta, Ga. 
NASHVILLE — Family Service Laundry, 
Inc., laundry, $120,000. 
NASHVILLE—Hunter McDonald, laundry, 
$125,00¢. 
NASHVILLE—Mcethodist Publishing House, 
printing plant. 


sruce Co., chemical divi- 


TEXAS 


Commercial Solvents Corp., $20,000,000 chem- 
ical plant on Gulf Coast. 

Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Co., nat- 
ural gas pipeline, $135,000,000, from Texas to 
Eastern Seaboard, 

AMARILLO — Bureau of Mines, helium 
plant, $146,000. 

ARANSAS PASS—Gulf Refrigeration Co., 
frozen food locker plant, containing 500 lock- 


ers. 

ARCADIA—Galveston County, agricultural 
building, $25,000. 

BEEVILLE—L. R. Hollingsworth & Sons, 
frozen food locker plant, 

BISHOP -—- Gulf Refrigeration Co., frozen 
food locker plant containing 750 lockers. 

BLESSING—R. B. Trull, rice dryer, $45,000. 

BONHAM— Jacques Power Saw Co., branch 
factory. 

BRADY—McCulloch County Electric Co-Op- 
erative, building, $55,000. 

BROWNSVILLE—Rio Grande Valley Gas 
Co., office building. 

BRYAN — Gerbusier Chevrolet €o., repair 


hop. 

BRYAN—Mrs. Gladys B. Mathews, bakery 
building. 

BRYAN — Central Texas Auto  eraemeel 
Co., sales and shop building, $87,246 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Lankford “Building 
Supply Co.,: office and supply store room, 


2,500. 
DALLAS—Texlite Incorporated, . $1,000,000 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


factory and offi 
LLAS—Manor Baking Co., 

bakery, $20,000. 

DALLAS—A. D. Martin, warehouse, $85,000. 

DALLAS—B-I Bottling Co., bottling and 
distribution plant. 

DALLAS — Union Terminal Co., 
ments, 

DALLAS—Kroehler Manufacturing Co., ad- 
dition, $50,000, 

DALLAS— Industrial Investment Co., ware- 
house, $188, 

DALLAS—. - Chore System, Inc., ware- 
house and office building. 
t Produce Corp., 


addition to 


improve- 


factory, 





$10,000. 

DALUAS—Thomas Tennant, building. 

DALLAS—Chase Bag Co., remodeling fac- 
tory. 

DALLAS — Trinity 
transmitter and tower. 

DALLAS — mares Pump Co., office and 
warehouse, $15, 

DAL Dis meenae & Porter Co., 
factory. 

DAL LAS—Banada-Page Co., warehouse and 
office 

DALLAS—Times- Herald Printing Co., al- 
terations and remodeling, $25,000. 

DALLAS—L. W. Womach, building, $15,000. 

DALLAS—Dallas Power & Light Co., re- 
modeling storage building, $14,590. 

EL DORADO—Root Petroleum Co., plant, 
$1,100,000. 

FLORESVILLE—A. T. Hoelscher, building. 

FORT WORTH — Robert Stanley, factory 
building. 

FORT WORTH — 
printing plant, $40,000. 

GREENVILLE—Charlotte 
sembly plant. 

HOUSTON—Continental Trailways, remod- 
eling bus terminal, $100,000. 

HOUSTON—W. Albert Lee, standard broad- 
cast radio station, $250,000. 

HOUSTON—Production Service Co., 
house and service building, $45,000. 

IOUSTON — Medical Building Co., garage 


Broadcasting Corp., 


plant and 


Marvin D. Evans Co., 


zance, Ine., as- 


ware- 


building, 

HOUSTON—American Rice Growers Corp., 
addition to rice-drying plant, $14,000, 

HOUSTON—St. Joe Paper Co., container 
plant. 

HOUSTON — Rice Hotel, garage building, 
$646,000 . 

HOUSTON—Sol Shapiro & Glock Dry Goods 
Co., warehouse. 

HOUSTON—Earle North Buick Co., addi- 
tion to plant, $18,250 

HOUSTON—Koppe rs Co., expansion. 

HOUSTON—National Biscuit Co., $2,500,000 
building. 

HOUSTON—Houston Development Co., shoe 
factory, $51,000. 

HOUSTON —- Shearer Floor Covering Co., 
building. 

HOUSTON — Aquanox Corp., chemical fac- 
tory, $35,006. 

HOUSTON—Golden Age Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Co., $500,000 addition, 

HOUSTON—Houstun Natural Gas Co., nine 
buildings, $1,000,000. 

HOUSTON—Shell Oil Co., central shop and 
warehouse, $648,000. 

HOUSTON—American Smelting & Refining 
Co., plant facilities. 

HOUSTON—Phillip Battelstein, mausoleum. 

HOUSTON—Ross Candy Co., candy manu- 
facturing plant, $19,000. 

HOUSTON—Star Bottling Works, bottling 
plant, $32,500. 


HOUSTON—Baker Oil Tools, Ine., loading 
dock, $14,800. 

HOUSTON — Krieger Motor Co., motor 
building. 

HOUSTON—Grade A. Packing Co., pack- 
ing house and slaughtering plant. 

HOUSTON—Sinclair Oil Corp., expansion 





of refinery, $35,000,000. 

HOUSTON—M. M. Cunningham, print shop 
building. 

HOUSTON—Atlas Engineering Co., plant, 
$45,000. 

LAREDO—Missouri Pacific Lines, remodel 
portion of depot. 

LAREDO — Texas-Mexican Railway Co., 
warehouse. 

LUBBOCK — Texas Technological College, 
power plant improvements. 

LYTLE—Hammonds Dairy Farm, improve- 
ments to tenant house, implement shed and 
farm buildings. 

MIDLAN D—Westex Oil Co., service station. 

NATCHEZ — Johns- Manville, insulating 
board plant, $5,000,000. 

ORANGE—Orange Building Corp., chemical 
plant addition. 

ROBSTOWN — Coastal Bend Production 
Credit Assoc., office building. 

SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Transit Co., 
shops and service buildings, $774, 


SAN ANTONIO—Sunshine Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Corp., painting building. 
SAN ANTONIO—Modern Metal Products. 
Ine., building. 
AN ANTONIO — New York Embroidery 
Co., remodeling building. 
SAN ANTONIO—Armstrong Tire & Rubber 
Co., building. 
SAN ANTONIO — International Harvester 
Co., alterations to building, 
SAN ANTONIO—L. B. Kelly Co., addition 
to building. 
SAN ANTONIO—Henry F. Miers, service 
station, 
SAN ANTONIO — Gramer’s Iron Works. 
building. 
SAN ANTONIO — Porter Loring Funera! 
Home, addition. 
ANTONIO — Valcar Enterprise, Inc., 
three buildings. 
SAN ANTONIO—A, C. Lowe, warehouse and 
“— a shop. 
N ANTONIO—Joe Civiletto, building. 
SINTON — Ewing - Sims Machinery Co., 
building. 
TEXAS CITY—Southport Republic Termi- 
nal Co., rebuilding 21 tanks, 
TEXAS CITY—Monsanto Chemieal Co., re- 
construction of chemical plant, $20,000,000. 
TYLER—Thompson Stove Co., factory ad- 
dition, $385,000. 
VERNON—Vernon Industrial Assoc., Inc., 
manufacturing plant. 
— — Grapette Bottling Co., bottling 
ant. 
WACO—Dodson & Moore, service station, 
$21,885. 
WHARTON — Harold E. Smith, bottling 
plant, $12,000. 
WIC HITA F ALLS — N, 
steel bui'ding. 
WICHITA FALLS—Humble Oil Co., service 
station, $25,000, 


O. Nelson, stran 


VIRGINIA 
BRISTOL—Service Co., flour mill, $25,000. 
DANVILLE—City, substation, $75,000. 
DANVILLE—Universal Leaf Tobacco Co.. 
factory. 

FAIRFAX—Pearl W. Sharpe & Howard W. 
Sharpe, service and repair garage, $40,000. 

HARRISONBURG — Rockingham Milling 
Co., Ine., alteration and addition to ware- 
house, $15,000, 

HOPEWELL—Solvay Process Co., additions 
to nlant. $288,000, 

MARION—C ity, bean market. 

MIDDLEW AY—Virginia Woolen Co., plant. 
$1,000,000. 

MILLBORO — BARC Electric Cooperative, 
hydroelectric plant, $268,000. 

NEWPORT NEWS—Richmond Greyhound 
Lines, Ine., bus terminal, 

ORANGE—American Silk Mills, building, 
$47,600. 

PETERSBURG — John H. Maclin Peanut 
Co., Inc., repairing warehouse, 

RICHMOND—( ‘entury Industries, Ine., ad- 
dition to office, $17,997. 

RIC yore Polk Miller Products Corp.. 
factory, $145, 
, “yt HMOND— ‘Richmond Dairy Co., $41,000 
sui ding. 

RICHMOND—Wilson Paper Box Co., addi- 
tion, $102,000. 

RIC ‘HMON D—FEzekiel & Weilman Co., Inc., 
alterations to office and warehouse, 

SALEM—Merrill C. Lee, telephone building. 

SMITHFIELD—P. D. Gwaltney, Jr., Inc.., 
manufacturing plant. 

SUF FOLK—Community Electric Coopera- 


tive, Inc., $59,380 REA project. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON — Fidelity Storage Co., 
warehouse, $750,000. 


FORT SPRING—Acme Limestone Co., ad- 
ditional grinding plant, $125,000. 

MASON COUNTY — hoes ilachian Electric 
Power Co., power house, $6,956,000. 

WELCH—McBride Hurd Motor Co., sales 
and service garage, $20,000. 

WHEELING—C ooperative Transit Co., ad- 
dition, $75,000. 





Baltimore and Ohio Enlarging 
Curtis Bay Coal Yard 

The Baltimore and Obio Railroad Com- 
pany is laying tracks at its Curtis Bay 
coal yard to increase capacity of that 
Baltimore facility from 400 to 1,005 cars. 

Of the huge volume of coal allotted to 
foreign nations, about one million tons a 
month are scheduled through the Port of 
Baltimore, with the Baltimore and Ohio 
handling about one-half that tonnage. 
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Charlotte Report 
(Continued from page 42) 


United States into a recession for price 
reduction purposes. 

Among the various sections of different 
industries’ supply lines from factory to 
consumer there is developing, however, 
some evidence of hard feeling. Manage- 
ments along these “pipelines” are show- 
ing an inclination to pass “the blame” for 
current maladjustments upon some other 
section. This feeling, nevertheless, has 
failed to approach the stage of bitterness 
and quite likely should be regarded as 
only an evidence of management tensity 
uormal to the circumstances. 

Some management spokesmen already 
are developing the idea that the over-all 
situation so far has not deteriorated to a 
degree that the southeastern economy has 
been weakened. The thinking is that price 
cuts have been fully suflicient to offset 
any decline in buying power, on a mer- 
chandise unit basis, which may have re- 
sulted from reductions in payrolls. 

Employment still is not far below the 
war-time peaks. The industries provid- 
ing greatest employment in the South- 
east are the following, and the accom- 
panying figures are the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics February (latest available) 


employment indexes in percentage of 
1939: 
Cotton Goods ........... 309.1 
Cotton small wares ..... 237.3 
PUPNITUNE cccs6scsecccs os» 248:0 
MMORIOIG 55 450s Sosiewiarie 157.9 


GHEE CIOGH 655 die ei vie cies oe 204.0 
Knitted outerwear ...... 237.8 
Knitted underwear ...... 223.7 
Mattresses, bedsprings ... 258.0 
Paper and pulp ........ 250.5 
Rayon & Allied Products .. 236.0 
Textile dyeing .......... 217.2 
Textile machinery ....... 346.6 


Also, farm prices remain at a relatively 
high level, though somewhat below peaks 
of a few months or a few weeks ago. The 
season considered, volume of farm mar- 
ketings reportedly is at least equal to 
comparable seasons of recent years. 

The high level of electric power pro- 
duction by companies operating in the 
Southeast reflects a continuing over-all 
“hoom” operation by widely diversified 
industrial and other consumers. 

The tremendous resistance on the part 
of manufacturing companies, governmen- 
tal agencies and individuals to current 
levels of construction costs for plant 
facilities, utilities and housing shows no 
signs of abatement. Yet, the construction 
contract awards are of sufficient volume 
to be a strong stimulus to the Southeast- 
ern economy at this time. And, the de- 
ferred construction is an element of eco- 
nomic strength. 

Among the southeastern industries just 
now probably the strongest situation is 
that of the pulp and paper mills. Their 
operations and continuing expansion 
evidence the persistency of the paper and 
paper products shortages. 

Bank clearings in recent weekly totals 
are running 7 to 15 per cent above a year 





















ago and holding at least even with the 
seasonally more favorable conditions re- 
flected in April totals. 

Used automobiles still are selling at 
wide premiums as related to current new- 


car prices, though these premiums re- 
portedly are narrowing with respect to 


This situation is a source 
of extreme annoyance to the new-car 
dealers. Receipts of dealers in luxury 
goods and jewelry, the amusemeuts and 
“night spots” are declining, along with 
most of these prices, but seasonal condi- 
tions are an influence except at the re- 
sorts, which generally are jammed and 
high-priced. 

Groceries generally are down substan- 
tially from peaks of early this year and 
these prices still are highly unsettled and 
easy. Notably, all divisions of the food- 
stuffs business—manufacturing, process- 
ing, distributing and retailing—are in- 
tently studying price trends, economic 
factors and psychological influences upon 
consumer ideas. 

The demand for textile machinery is 
far beyond production and the producers 
are sold far ahead to amply financed 
mills which are impatient of opportuni- 
ties to effect modernizations. Likewise, 
textile machinery repair establishments, 
including electrical shops, are working 
about at capacity. High wage levels are 
influencing these managements to resist 
reductions in schedules of charges for 
services. 

Machinery great 

(Continued on page G0) 


older models. 


also is in demand 





SAFER-SURER 
SWITCHING 


The complete absence of smoke and steam in switch- 
ing and hauling operations conducted with Whitcomb 
Diesel locomotives, is an important safety factor. 
Ground signals transmitted to the operator are easily 
and surely received, resulting in safer train movements 


and less fatigue for the crew. 





Accidents due to poor visibility are materially reduced; easier, smoother switching and hauling re- 
sult because the operator’s vision is never clouded by dense smoke or steam. He can see where his loco- 
motive is going and what’s on the track ahead of him. 


The economies that are possible in reduced maintenance and operating costs should be reason enough 
to replace all your steam locomotives with Whitcomb Diesels. The safety factors including the lower- 
ing of the accident rate are important additional reasons why Whitcomb Diesel locomotives should be 
doing all your switching and intra-plant hauling. 





THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES FROM 25 TO 95 TONS 
DIESEL MECHANICAL LOCOMOTIVES FROM 3 TO 30 TONS 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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Charlotte Report 


(Continued from page 59) 
among the farmers. Dealers in this equip- 
ment have large backlogs of orders from 
prosperous farmers. Farm machinery 
prices lately have been slightly irregular. 

Suppliers of miscellaneous lines, in- 
cluding chemicals, required by industry, 
and particularly the textile industry, are 
holding their prices about steady. Orders 
are ample for their available supplies, 
which are described as about level with 
industry requirements. 

Since business generally seems recon- 
ciled to a slow readjustment of hard 
goods prices and greatest pressures are 
being exerted upon soft goods prices, some 
detailed reports relative to the numerous 
divisions of the textile industry become 
significant elements in the picture for the 
medium term. 

Admittedly general conditions slowly 
are deteriorating over much of the widely 
ramifying textile industry, which domi- 
nates the southeastern economy. How- 
ever, some segments are experiencing less 
pressure for further readjustments than 
others—but all segments have readjusted 
substantially. 

Hardest hit so far, apparently, is the 
fine hosiery manufacturing industry, 
which in the South largely is concen- 
trated in North Carolina. This situation 
results from numerous factors, an im- 
portant one being price resistance that 
has accompanied a revival of the bare- 
legs fad among women and girls. How- 
ever, mills producing flatknit goods, knit 
underwear and men's and children’s cot- 
ton hosiery also are reported to be reduc- 
ing output despite recent price cuts. 

Emphasizing the mixed conditions in 
the textile industry is the relatively 
strong position yet held by spinners of 
combed yarns and weavers of finer quali- 
ties of cotton fabrics, on one hand, and 
the painful situation which is occupied by 
the carded yarn spinners, whose price 
structure is almost chaotic. And, during 
recent months, the cotton waste products 
dealers have been involved in disor- 
sanized conditions which still are pain- 
ful. Cotton manufacturers are showing 
more interest in reducing their large ac- 
cumulations of waste, even though prices 
are down sharply and demand from in- 
dustrial consumers for the various types 
ranges from near zero to only fair. 

And, at the last, here is one well estab- 
lished fact as related to the Southeast’s 
preparation to withstanding the impacts 
of the advancing recession : Everybody is 
endeavoring, but in an orderly way, to 
avoid reducing employment if at all pos- 
sible, to increase sales and reduce in- 
ventories while maintaining relatively 
high production—and the policy seems re- 
garded as practically free of serious haz- 
ards, because most profit margins admit- 
tedly are exceptionally wide. 

With respect to this policy, the textile 
industry is out front among Southern in- 
dustries, 

Since it is dominant and inescapably 
at an economic crossroads, the textile in- 
dustry this Summer will write the fore- 
cast for southern business next Fall. As 
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this is written in the latter days of May, 
confidential and semi-confidential reports 
indicate that textiles soon may start tak- 
ing early and prolonged “vacations.” 


Dallas Report 
(Continued from page 42) 
May the Texas Public Utilities Corpora- 
tion from American Power & Light Com- 
pany. The firm consists of twenty ice 
plants and two locker plants. 


Reconstruction and clearing of debris 
is underway at devastated Texas City. 
wrecked in April by an explosion in the 
bay which wiped out the Monsanto Chem- 
ical plant and caused less damages to 
nearby refineries. 

Lipsett Ine., New York, is directing 
demolition work at the Monsanto site. 
R. W. Booker, Monsanto construction en- 
gineer, is on the scene and will handle 
reconstruction and contract negotiations 
which will cost about $25,000,000, South- 
port Republic Terminal Company, which 
suffered considerable damage in its tank 
farm near the chemical company, has 
negotiated a contract with Macon Bros., 
Houston construction company, for build- 
ing twenty-one tanks. 

Work began in Houston June 1 on 
Westinghouse Electric = Corporation’s 
huge $1,000,000 manufacturing project 
which is expected to be completed by the 
first of next year. The construction job, 
directed by S. H. Mitchell, Westinghouse 
engineer, will consist of two manufactur- 
ing buildings, an office and shop. 

On a recent visit at Houston, Harry F. 
Sinclair revealed a $85,000,000 expansion 
program planned by his oil company at 
the refineries in the Houston area, The 
work in Texas is part of Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company’s $150,000,000 nation-wide 
development. 

Piewick Plaza Corp., Houston, has plans 
for a $4,000,000 apartment project. in- 
volving 286 units which will await pos- 
sible adjustments on FHA rules in Wash- 
ington... Plans are being prepared for 
nine buildings in Houston Natural Gas 
Company’s $1,000,000 plant ... Houston 
Belt & Terminal Company has_ been 
granted permit for construction of two 
warehouses for telephone equipment and 
a freight warehouse, the three of which 
will cost $120,000. 

Albert Fay, Houston business man, has 
under construction a new rice dryer on 
the Santa Fe Railroad at Eagle Lake 
which should be finished by early August. 
May invested $100,000 in this dryer for 
the area which has only one other dryer 
to serve a growing rice industry ...Com- 
pletion is expected early next spring on 
the $2,500,000 National Biscuit Company 
bakery at Houston. New machinery and 
modern ovens will figure another $38,- 
000,000 on the project cost. 


An estimated $80,0000,000 in construe- 
tion projects, mostly commercial, have 
been halted in Fort Worth because of 
high building costs, R. B. Dunbar of the 
Fort Worth chapter of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors commented late in May 

. McKesson and Robbins, Ine., whole- 
sale drug concern, opened its $600,000 


building at San Antonio the middle of 
May. The block and a half building oc- 
cupies 70,000 square feet of floor space 

. After losing a packing plant several] 
years ago in a fire, D. R. Tucker and 
Del R. Ewing have designed and put 
into operation a modern, fireproof plant, 
Longview Packing Company, Ine., at 
Longview in East Texas. The buildings 
cover 27,000 square feet of floor space 
Tucker is president of the firm and Ewing 
is vice-president. 


Atlanta Report 
(Continued from page 42) 
ber of Commerce is planning a huge foresi 
festival to be held in the Fall in conjunc 
tion with the formal dedication of Val 
dosta’s experimental forest. 

Commercial canning and food preseryv 
ing plants, handling agricultural prod 
ucts grown in the state, are expanding 
in various localities. The Nashville (Ga. ) 
Food Preserving Company, a pickling 
concern, has built one of the largest 
buildings of its kind in South Georgia 
Pomona Products Company at) Griffin 
which started some years ago on a shoe 
string, has expanded continuously ane 
has a new building now. 

There are numerous new furniture and 
woodworking plants springing up over the 
area. 

At Macon, in Central Georgia, the big 
Mead Corporation is constructing a $10, 
600,000 plant to produce container board 
And in this same city Armstrong Cork 
Company is erecting a $5,000,000 plant te 
provide jobs for around 400 persons, and 
the Inland Container Company is build 
ing a plant to manufacture finished con 
tainers and which will represent an ulti 
mate investment of about $2,000,000. 

These are only typical evidences of new 
industries locating today in Georgia. But 
the wholesome trend appears to be that 
the majority of them will not be limited 
to primary processing but will do the 
complete job of manufacture, thereby 
permitting the retention in the various 
localities of the large amount added by 
manufacture, 

Retail sales in this area still are 
slightly up over the corresponding periods 
of last year with a reversal having oc 
curred during only one week in the last 
several, according to reports from = the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, al 
though there is a slowing down of the 
gains as compared with gains during 1946 
over comparable periods in 1945. 

There are several important fields in 
this area in which current shortages can 
not be made up within the year, R. V. 
Connerat, regional economist of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
says. He cites among these the pulp and 
paper industry, important in Georgia. 
“Even in the textile field,” he adds, “the 
output of many mills is sold) out for 
months ahead at high prices.” 

As Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
board of United States Steel Corporation, 
put it when he arrived with his board of 
directors for a visit in Georgia a few days 
ago: The best way in the world to bring 
about a depression is to talk ourselves 
into one. 
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% your plant is between these pojgpe?® 


Contact Lebanon's ATLANTA ofticg x), 
for SOUND CASTINGS —/# —7ACKSQwvitie 
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NEW ORLEANS 





From this vantage point, the Lebanon Steel Foundry is supplying 
the needs of southern industry for alloy and steel castings. 

Lebanon blazed a trail in the development of corrosion resistant 
and high strength alloy and steel castings. Today, throughout Amer- 
ican Industry, Circle L has become a symbol of soundness. The 
outstanding characteristics of these castings are the result of con- 
tinuing research, rigid standards and advanced foundry techniques 
performed in Lebanon's well-equipped, modern foundry. 

Get in touch with the Atlanta office for an analysis of your cast- 
ing needs. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY 
17 Edgewood Avenue, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Main Office: LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New England Office 
Boston, Mass. 


Southwestern Office 
Houston, Texas 


LEBANO Ca Sti ngs 














C. L. FIELDER CoMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 
Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 














KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 





Designers — Fabricators — Erectors 





Structural Steel and Miscellaneous Iron for 
Buildings, Bridges, and All Industrial Purposes 
Large Stock Available for Prompt Shipment 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


P. O. BOX 1013 














FABRICATED 


STEEL 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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© BRIDGES 

© SKYSCRAPERS 

© POWER PLANTS 

© STANDARDIZED BUILDINGS 





INGALLS 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., THE INGALLS 
SHIPBUILDING CORP., The Steel Construction 
Co., Birmingham Tank Co. Offices at BIRMING- 
HAM, Pittsburgh, New York and New Orleans. 
Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 
Fabricating plants at Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 
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HOTELS of TOMORROW 





EFFICIENT 


SERVICE 


CONVENIENT CITIES 











ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes Mobile 
Hotel Thomas Jefierson 
Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington Washingt 
INDIANA 
Hotel Claypool .. Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
Jung Hofel...... New Orleans 
Hotel DeSoto....New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hotel Lamar ........ » Meridien 
NEBRASKA 
Hotel Paxton........... Ome! 
NEW MEXIC 
Hotel Clovis ............ Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
Hotel Aldridge....... Wewoke 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hotel Wede Hampton 
Columbie 





TEXAS 
Hotel Stephen F. Austin Austin 


Hotel Edson........ Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. . Brownwood 
Hotel Cortez ......... El Paso 
Hotel Texes........ Fort Worth 
Hotel Bucceneer.... Galveston 
Hotel Galvez....... Galveston 


Hotel Jean Lafitte... Galveston 
Coronado Courts.... Galveston 
Jack Tar Court Hotel 


Galveston 
Miramar Court ...... Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier...... Galveston 
Hotel Plaza............ Laredo 
Hotel Lubbock....... Lubbock 
Hotel Falls ............. Merlin 
Hotel Cactus,.... Sen Angelo 


Hotel Menger....Sen Antonio 
Angeles Courts... Sen Antonio 
VIRGINIA 

Hotel Mountain Lake 
Mountain Leke 





Executive 
Offices 


Gelveston 







HOTELS 












(Continued from page 30) 

by the Department of Commerce, or 
slightly more than one billion dollars be- 
low earlier estimates. This revision was 
made, that agency said, “primarily as a 
result of the faltering performance re- 
corded for private residential construc- 
tion in the first quarter of the year.” 

Little change is expected in the out- 
look for new public construction. The 
original prediction was scaled downward 
about four per cent to — $2,950,000,000, 
with small reductions in non-residential 
building, highways and conservation and 
development projects. The figure was 
broken down into $1,225.000,000 for fed- 
eral construction expenditures and $1,- 
725,000,000 for state-local work. 

No new figures have been prepared on 
the plant construction expected this year. 
Those issued by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission place the total at 
$13,900 000,000 for plants and equipment, 
of which $6.200,000,000 is expected for 
manufacturing industries. Railroads and 
electric gas utilities are seen increasing 
their capital outlays and a slight decline 
is anticipated in commercial and miscel- 
laneous activities. 

Among the more important industrial 
projects active in the news in the South 
last month were the following: 

Natural gas pipeline, Texas to Eastern 
senboard, $135 000,000, Transcontinental 
Gas Pine Line Co. 

Refinerv. expansion, $30,090 000, Sin- 
air Oil Corv., Houston, Texas, 

Chemical plant. $20 000.000, Gulf Coast 
aren. Commercial Solvents Carp, 

Generating plant, $10,000,000, Alabama 
Power Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Gasoline and reeyveling plant, $10,000,- 
000, Texas, Magnolia Pipe Line Co, and 
Associates. 

Power plont completion. Lake Cather- 
ine, Ark., $8,000,000, Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. 

Bakery, $2,500,000, 
Co.. Houston. Texas. 

tus facilities $1.933.000, Central Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Co. 

Plant buildings. $1,000.000, Tlouston 
Natural Gas Co., Houston, Texas, 

Blectrical equinment plant. $1.000,000, 
Padveah, Ky.. Mognavex Comnany. 

Mill addition, $1,000,000, Sonoco Mills, 
Hartsville, S.C. 

Cloth finishing Plant. $1.000.000, Vir- 
ginia Woolen Co.. Mid@eway, Va. 

Cigarette factory, $985 000, Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, N. ¢. 

Telephone building. $920 000, Southern 

sell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

Warehouse, $750 000, Fidelity Storage 
Co.. Charleston, W. Va. 

Shop and warehouse, $648,000, Shell 
Oil Co., Houston. Texas. 

Garage, $646.000, Commerce Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

Plant addition, $500,000, Golden Age 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., Houston, Texas. 

Bus station, $500,000, Southeastern 


National Biscuit 


South’s Construction Value Up— 
May Total is $184,113,000 






Greyhound Lines, Birmingham, Ala. 

Industrial building, local committee 
$500,000, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Modernization program, $500,000, Root 
Petroleum Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Feldspar plant, $500,000, Feldspar Mill 
ing Co., Spruce Pine, N. C. 

Central office, $493,000, Southwester: 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Telephone building, $330,000, Souther: 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Wesi 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Chemical plant building, $325,000 
Ethyl Corporation, Baton Rouge, La. 

Steel plant improvement, $300,000, Bal 
timore, Rustless Iron & Steel Co. 

Furnace building, $260,000, 
Metallurgical Co., Sheffield, Ala. 

Warehouse, $250,000, Chatham Manu 
facturing Co., Elkin, N. C. 

Expansion, $250,000, Southern Webbing 
Mills, Greensboro, N. €. 

Telephone building, $242,000, Souther: 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Woolen fabrics plant, $200,000, John I 
s3aum, Dublin, Ga. 

Expansion, $200,000, Gurdon Lumber 
Co., Gurdon and Beirne, Ark. 

Automotive building, $197,400, Strick 
land Motor Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Warehouse, $188,500, Industrial In 
vestment Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Warehouse, $175 000, Monsanto Chem 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Locker plant, $150,000, 
Lockers Corp., Atlanta, Ga, 

sottling plant, $150,000, 
Bottling Co., Lafayette, La. 

Telephone building addition, $130,000 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Laundry, $125,000, Hunter McDonald, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Grinding plant, $125,000, Aeme Lime 
stone Co., Fort Spring, W. Va. 

sedding manufacturing plant, Atlanta, 
Ga., $120,000, Simmons Company. 

Laundry, $120,000, Family 
Laundry, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

Addition, $121,900, Bohn Motor Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Mill addition, $110,000, Tower Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

Sales and service plant, $100,000, Critz 
Buick Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Warehouse, $100,000, Harvey and TIar 
old Stewart, Charlotte, N. C. 

Change house, $100,000, Lehigh Port 
land Cement Co., Tarrant City, Ala. 

Processing plant, $100,000, Birming 
ham Milk Producers Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Plant addition, $100,000, Proximity 
Manufacturing Co., Pineville, N.C. 

Dress plant, $100,000, Ward-Stilson 
Co., Bainbridge. Ga. 

Warehouse, $100,000, Twin States Dis 
tributing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Plant, $100,000, Louisiana Lightweight 
Aggregates, Ine., Alexandria, La. 

Steel plant expansion, Sparrows Point 
Md., Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Electr« 


Community 


Coca-Cola 


Service 
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what about 
sykes gears $ 





We're in a position to furnish quick deliveries 
on Sykes gears which are made to EARLE standards 
and to your specifications. For medium and 
heavy machinery—where precision, smoothness, 
strength and economy are_ essential—EARLE 
Sykes-Type Gears lead the field. 


And here’s why. They’re —_ cut—and main- 
tain “sagan operation. They’re smooth—distrib- 
ute the load across the entire gear face. They’re 
strong—built ruggedly, for long life. They’re 
economical. Let us quote you on your needs— 
for Sykes, as well as spurs, helicals, herring- 
bones, worms or racks. 


THE EARLE GEAR & MACHINE CO., Main Office: 
4719 Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. Sales Offices: 149 Broad- 


way, N. Y. 6, N. Y.; 901 Davis Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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Size No. A180 for A Belts 
Size No. B214 for B Belts 





Flex V fasteners are made in two sizes for joining A and B 


V-belts of special open-end cross-woven fabric construction 
and on drives rated as light duty with a belt speed of not 
over 3000 feet per minute. The fasteners must not be used 
on heavy duty or high speed drives or for joining or repair- 
ing V-belts that were originally endless. 

Flex V fasteners are easy to apply with the special appli- 
cator tool. The separable hinge joint makes for quick re- 
placement of V-belts without dismantling shafting or machin- 
ery. Flex V fastened V-belts can also be run on V Flat Drives 
for there is no metal on the under side of the belt co contact 
the flat faced pulley. 

Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this Flex V 
fastener with list prices, special tools and application infor- 
mation, Your request will bring a copy. 

Order from your supply house 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4690 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator’ Steel, Belt Lacing 
for flat transmission belts, Alligator V-belt Fasteners 
for V-belts and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners and Rip 
Plates for fastening .and. repairing conveyor. belts. 








Key to Industrial Progress 


If you are seeking new manufacturing or 
distribution units for your products, look 
to the Southeast, for here is a fertile 
region “made to order” for today’s indus- 
trial expansion and decentralization. 


Choice plant sites are now available 
along Seaboard’s lines, and among them 
is at least one which closely parallels 
your own specifications. We have first- 
hand knowledge of this territory which 
we'll be glad to share with you in the 
form of accurate, up-to-date reports con- 
cerning properties particularly suited to 
your enterprise. 


Every one of these locations can be 
served directly by Seaboard’s modern 
transportation facilities. Fast, dependa- 
ble railroad distribution to regional or 
national markets will be available to you 
at all times. 


For confidential, factual] information, 
please write: 


Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, Norfolk 10, Va. 





SEA BOARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 











THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 



































































































































(Continued from page 39) 


the mines are re-opened and put into 
full production, Lone Star plans to 
supplement its supply by purchase 
of coal from southwestern Okla- 
homa and western Arkansas mines, 
Ramsey stated. 

More than 32,000 acres of ore 
lands, for the most part within 12 
miles of the Daingerfield plant, are 
available for the plant use. Of this 
area of 2,476 acres has been test-pit- 
ted. and the reserves blocked out. 
This proved acreage contains the 
equivalent of 8,351,208 tons of 
washed limonite and 9,977,468 tons 
of washed siderite. 

In addition to the iron ore mine, 
the Daingerfield facilities include 
an ore benefication plant, coke ovens 
and a by-products plant, the blast 
furnace which is similar to new Re- 
public furnaces at Chicago and 
Cleveland, a power and boiler plant, 
two water supply systems, a rail- 
road system, warehouse, machine 
shops, sewage disposal plants, a 
well-equipped pilot mill and chemi- 
cal laboratory, a physical labora- 
tory for coal and coke testing, a 
test oven for coking tests on coals 
and coal blends, a pig casting ma- 
chine, yard tracks and roadways, a 
plant telephone exchange, restau- 
rant, a small well-equipped hospital, 
administration and office buildings, 
and housing facilities. 

Officials of Lone Star met their 
first deadline when WAA gave them 
until midnight of March 23 to ac- 
cept the terms of its offer of lease 
and option to buy the facilities for 
$7,500,000 and again on April 2 at 
which time the company was _ in- 
structed to submit a balance sheet 
showing stock subscribed and other 
evidences of its financing, 

The Navy Department consented 
to the disposal of the Daingerfield 
plant to Lone Star on condition 
that the company continue to sup- 
ply the Navy with its full require- 
ments for air, steam and electric 
energy for use in its experimental 
laboratory at Daingerfield, To make 
possible the operation of the plant, 
Lone Star secured an option on a 
25,000 cubic feet per minute 
blowing engine which can be trans 
ferred to Daingerfield from a plant 
to be dismantled at Chester, Pa, The 
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Daingerfield Steel Plant Leased 





use of this engine plus the use of a 
turbo blower the Navy has agreed to 
release to Lone Star will make it 
possible to operate the blast furnace 
near its rated capacity within a 
short time, 

The plant has a rated capacity of 
1,200 tons of pig iron per day. This 
output, however, requires the use of 
75,000 to 80,000 ¢.f.m. of air continu- 
ously. The arrangements for the 
Navy laboratory, until a larger 
blowing engine is installed, will re- 
duce the output to an average of 750 
to S00 tons per day, Estimates of 
costs and profits have been based 
upon this anticipated output. 

“When it is possible to increase 
the output to 1,200 tons or more per 
day, the cost per ton of pig iron 
produced will be reduced accord- 
ingly, and a still better rate of net 
profit will be attained,” Dr, George 
Hf, Anderson, vice president, stated. 

Under the terms of an agreement 
with the Housing Expediter, the 
output of the plant, so far as needed, 
will be channeled into critical build- 
ing materials for housing until fall. 
After October 1, at least one-third 
of the output of the plant will be 
available to other uses of pig iron: 
and after January 1, 1948, the com 
pany expects to be free to sell its en- 
tire output without restrictions. 

A world-wide shortage of iron 
brought about by the destruction of 
blast furnaces in Europe during the 
war, and the great demand for steel 
in reconstruction in Kurope and in 
the industrial expansion in the 
United States, assures Lone Star of 
a booming demand for all it can pro- 
duce, 

“We have been already offered 
orders for enough pig iron to keep 
the Daingerfield furnace in opera- 
tion at the scheduled rate of produc- 
tion for more than two vears,” Dr. 
Anderson stated, 

In addition to pig iron, the com- 
pany will make by-products such as 
coke, which is even more scarce than 
pig iron in today’s market; am- 
monium sulphate, badly needed for 
fertilizer; coal tar urgently needed 
for creosoting; blast furnace slag, 
used as railway ballast, in highway 


construction, for concrete aggre 
gate, and in the manufacture of in 


sulating materials, 


Southerner Who Returned 


(Continued from page 33) 





of the story. It is, however, part of 
the story that the Bank of Virginia 
in the late spring of 1947 had five 
times the amount of deposits 
claimed by its rival and critic, 

Standing in the mezzanine of his 
bank, Thomas Bouchall once more 
answered the question. This time 
the firm light in his straight-look 
ing eves showed clearly that there 
was no doubt is his mind, “The 
South’s destiny,” he said, “lies 
wholly within itself, No weeping on 
outside shoulders, especially the 
shoulders of the Federal Govern- 
ment, can make our region what it 
should be.” 

Just back from a meeting of busi 
executives and educational 
leaders in Asheville, the purpose of 
which was to formulate an answer 
to the question uppermost in South- 
ern minds, his answer reflects the 
same message he gave at that meet 
ing. As chairman of the gathering, 
it developed upon him to summarize 
the convictions arrived at during 
the proceeding, Among other things 
he said: 


hess 


“Tt is agreed that it is not that 
our human resources, our social re- 
sources, or our economic resources 
are of alow order... it isagreed that 
we are too widely diversified in the 
efforts of conversion... that we are 
futile in many of our programs... 
somewhat given to a plethora of 
platitudinous observation, rather 
than specific and dynamic action, 

“We have learned that there are 
38 professional and scientific groups 
already organized on a south-wide 
basis. We have learned that there 
are 600 south-wide, state-wide, and 
local business organizations, 

“Perhaps we get the picture bet 
ter by thinking of 638 small streams 
of varying force coursing down the 
face of a mountainside, Could we 
suggest a program whereby we 
could divert the small power of each 
of these streams into one final mill 
‘ace and turn the full) force and 
effect into a single turbine that 
would generate an irresistible, ef- 
fective, and efficient power to meet 
and overcome our obstacles, to 
achieve our aims and our goals?” 

Mr. Bouchall seemed all the more 
convinced of the need for unity of 
action as he discussed the question 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Southerner Who Returned 
(Continued from page 64) 

after the meeting. He said: “When 
we go about cracking the adamant 
crust of the earth’s surface to let 
loose the treasures that lie beneath, 
we do not use a multiplicity of gim- 
lets but weld many of these into one 
mammoth drill. That other crust 
that we now aim to crack, to set 
loose treasures of prosperity and 
happiness must be tackled in like 
fashion. If it will but combine its 
efforts and resources, and forget 
community and institutional trivi- 
alities, there is no doubt at all in my 
mind that the South has all it needs 
within itself to accomplish its own 
destiny.” 

Coming from one who unquestion- 
ably has tried and tested the princi- 
ple in his own business, and has 
found it fruitful, this advocacy of 
unity of purpose produces a deep 
impression. For within the solid 
marble walls of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia, there is a spirit of cordial co- 
operation and unity of organization- 
al purpose that bears living testi- 
mony to the merits of the principle. 


Freight Rates 
(Continued from page 29) 
stitute exceptions to any discrimina- 
tory rates that may exist. The first 
type of atmosphere is conducive to 
business risk and investment. The 
second type is quite the opposite. 
The South right now is every bit as 
much interested in creating an at- 
mosphere attractive to new business 
as it is to perpetuating the enter- 
prise that it has. There is general 
feeling that the latter will pretty 
much take care of itself, but that the 
former is an object for aggressive 

attention. 

One other point is worthy of men- 
tion. Percentage-wise, the South is 
making astonishing progress. The 
simple truth is, however, that this 
growth stems from too narrow a 
base. The overall growth is incom- 
mensurate with the fullness of hu- 
man and natural resources with 
which the region is blessed. For the 
good of the entire nation, even 
swifter growth than that now ap- 
parent is imperative for the South. 

Now that the Commission’s order 
has been sustained, the best hope for 








both railroads and industry lies in 
rallying together to speed industrial 
growth, and thereby increase rail- 
road traffic and revenues. While the 
volume of freight traffic now effect- 
ed will not be large, it will be large 
enough to unquestionably result in 
some immediate loss of revenue to 
Southern roads. Under the pressure 
of labor and other rises in costs, this 
diminution of revenue is more seri- 
ous than it otherwise might be. If 
Southern businesses will bear this 
in mind, and lend their cooperation 
in effecting the numberless but im- 
portant sma!] economies that can be 
achieved in the handling of freight, 
the long range outlook can be made 
appreciably brighter for both in- 
dustrial production and transporta- 
tion in the South. 


Goodrich Dedicates $11,000,000 
Alabama Tire, Tube Plant 

B. F. Goodrich Company on May 
28 dedicated its $11,000,000 tire and 
tube manufacturing plant at Tusea- 
loosa, Ala., with an inspection tour 
by state and community officials. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 
6,000 tires and tubes, 
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6313 Erdman Ave., BALTIMORE 5, MD. 


STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS—TUBES—BARS 
SPRING STEEL—TEMPERED AND ANNEALED 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
COLD ROLLED STRIPS & COILS 
HOT & COLD ROLLED SHEETS 
SEAMLESS & WELDED TUBING 
BETHLEHEM TOOL STEEL 


THE HILL-CHASE STEEL CO. 


Phone: WOlfe 5326-10764 





PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers * Contractors * Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
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BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
Capacity 1200 tons per month. 

North Carolina 

Greenville, S. C. 


ii Greensboro 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., 








GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadeiphia’s OLDES 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 
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THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4227 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 





MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR HEATING, AIR 
CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION AND NUMEROUS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. ALSO MERCOID BRAND MERCURY SWITCHES. 





MERC OI D 


CONTROLS AND MERCURY SWITCHES 
See catalog No. 600 for description of complete line 





DA PRESSURE CONTROLS 


Industries’ first 
choice for depend- 
able control perform- 
ance. The outside 
adjustment and vis- 
ible dial eliminate all 
guesswork when setting the op- 
erating range 





TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


Used ona variety 
of industrial tem- 
perature applica- 


i be ‘) tions. Have same 
. adjustment fea- 
\ ture described 
’ == above. 
MERCOID RELAYS 
Recommended 
wherever quiet and 
dependable perform- 
ance are essential. 
Various types avail- 
able. 





MERCURY SWITCHES 


ass 


Mercoid brand switches are noted 
for their superior operating quali- 
ties. Various types available. 


LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 


Available for gaso- 
line, oil, ammonia or 
other low. specific 
gravity liquids. Also 
for liquids at high 
pressures. 


MERCOID 
FLOAT 
CONTROLS 


Used for maintain- 
ing’ fluid levels in 
tanks or for control 
of sump pumps, 
etc. Two types, the 
counter-balance 
type and plunger 
type available. 





weosteny Controls are equipped exclusively with mercury switches 
ene better control performance and longer control life 
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LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
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Lindsay Structure, modern method of preformed light metal 
construction, adapts readily to insulation. Its resistance to 
wracking makes permanent air seals possible—double wall 
construction permits continuous insulation and use of phenolic 
spacers to eliminate through-metal contact. Though requiring 
no fitting, welding, or riveting for their construction, Ls cabinets 
and housings offer complete protection against dust, damage, 
and moisture. The Lindsay Corporation, 1102 Candler Bldg., At- 
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5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 
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Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
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CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Point Pleasant Bridge Opens Gateway 


(Continued from page 36) 


the Eleanor, W. Va, homestead proj- 
ect and will build a chemical plant 
to employ 300 workers in that Ka- 
nawha valley operation. The site is 
near an industrial area and the 
contiguous salt and coal deposits 
are emphasized in connection with 
selection of the location. 

Mr. White said that the Baltimore 
and Ohio had such chemical develop- 
ment in mind when in 1945 it turned 
attention to improving the Ohio 
River line so that modern, efficient 
rail transportation would be avail- 
able to industries of the valley and 
to shippers of rail freight from the 
industrial regions to the north to 
and from that area through the 
Huntington-Kenova gateway, the 
route’s southernmost points. 

The new bridge is the largest to 
be constructed along the 6,000 miles 
of Baltimore and Ohio tracks in the 
last twenty-five years. Its main span 
is 480 feet long and its rails are 61 
feet above normal water level of the 
Great Kanawha River, Twenty-one 
piers—four of them river supports 
carrying the heavy Parker truss 
span over the channel—support the 
half-mile long project, which alto- 
gether contains 22 spans and has 
fills dropping to grade level of the 
tracks at each end. 

The dedication ceremonies were 


the focal point of a progress celebra- 
tion held May 10 and participated 
in by an estimated 10,000 people, 
many of whom were from the 4,000 
residents of Point Pleasant. A pa- 
rade down the main street was fol- 
lowed by a barbecue served to thou- 
sands of visitors and a concert by 
the Charleston Mountain Lion band 
in a local park called Tu Endie Wie, 
reputedly an Indian expression for 
“river meeting.” 

The principal event was the 
bridge dedication ceremony, when a 
short train headed by a decorated 
flat car crowded with guests and offi- 
cials was pushed slowly across the 
bridge to stop at the main span. 
President White and Miss Mosley 
spoke briefly, the ribbon was severed 
and the train proceeded to the Point 
Pleasant station, A fiddler’s contest, 
a presentation of “The Hatfields 
and McCoys” aboard one of the two 
remaining Ohio River showboats, ¢ 
reception and buffet supper at the 
Moose Club and an evening fire- 
works display and dance at the 
American Legion Club completed 
the program. 


Sugar Refinery Celebrates 
(Continued from page 68) 


life and in our system of private 
free enterprise. 
“You must not accept the social 
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philosophies of the radical leaders 
whose promises of betterment lead 
down the wrong road, You must be 
interested in your job and always 
give a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay.” 

Full low cost production and full 
consumption, Mr. Abbott pointed 
out, “are the keys to a continuance 
of high wage levels and reduction 
in living costs. This requires a con- 
stant effort on the part of all of us to 
take a conscientious interest in our 
work and to give our all during 
working hours.” 

He warned against further expan- 
sion of the beet sugar industry or in- 
creased importation of refined sugar 
from tropical areas. Such steps, he 
said, would displace sugar which 
could be made in the Baltimore re- 
finery and affect the jobs of the 
workers in a business which is high- 
ly competitive and will become more 
so at termination of government 
controls on October 31. 

“Economic groups in this coun- 
try, whether they be capital, indus- 
try, labor or agriculture.” Mr. 
Abbott concluded, “must develop 
the same consideration of fair play 
and mutual respect for each other 
that we practice as individuals one 
to another. 

“Together we should be able to 
do the job without political inter- 
ference looking to special privileges 
for any one group. Let’s face the 
problems, both within and without. 
Let’s face them with courage and 
faith and as American citizens con- 
scious of our obligations and our 
opportunities.” 

Work on the plant where Mr. 
Abbott spoke was started in May, 
1920, when the first permanent pile 
was driven on a site which at that 
time was surrounded by fertilizer 
plants, railroad yards and small 
factories. Two years were required 
to erect the 15 buildings which 
range from one to ten stories in 
height. 

American Sugar Refining officials 
stress the $78,000,000 paid out for 
wages and supplies as the most tan- 
gible benefit the plant has contribu- 
ted toward the business life of Balti- 
more and the importance of the 
plant as a factor in stimulating 
growth of local transportation ac- 
tivities. 

More than 416,000 carloads of re- 
fined sugar and supplies have been 
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Norfolk and Western Railway is pushing construction on its $5,750,000 Lambert Point, Va. 
above, two large warehouses and a 280-car supporting yard are being established. The N. & W. 
$12,000,000 relocation and rebuilding project in the West Virginia mountains. 





9 Se, 
MEER... << 


project where Pier N, shown 
program also includes a 


The historical Elkhorn tunnel will be elimi- 


nated as the result of this latter work. McLean Contracting Co., of Baltimore, is contractor for the pier at Lambert Point. 


shipped in and out of the refinery, 
they say, and this has encouraged 
erowth of railroad facilities. An 
average of three ships a week bring 
in the raw sugar and carry export 
merchandise to foreign points on 
the return trip. 


Fastest Strip Mill 
(Continued from page 41) 

of flat rolled steel. Formerly flat- 
rolled steel was made by processes 
which involved a great amount of 
hand labor and frequent handling 
of material through many steps of 
manufacture, The development of 
continuous rolling on a_ practical 
basis started just about 20 vears 
ago. The first completely continu- 
ous, four-high hot strip mill in the 
steel industry was placed in opera- 
tion by the Weirton Steel Co, in 
August 1927, 

Since then, there has been a con- 
stant improvement and refinement 
in the methods and equipment of 
flat rolled steel production. The 
continuous process has improved 
the quality of flat rolled steel, has 
greatly increased production, has 
made possible many products that 
could not have been manufactured 
from steel made by the old methods, 
and has resulted in a long range re- 
duction in cost to the consumer. 
With wages and the cost of mate- 
rials and services at present levels, 
flat-rolled steel could be made by the 
old methods only at a prohibitive 
cost. 

Cold rolled strip steel is the end 
product of the cvele of operations 
carried on in the strip mill, Before 
reaching the cold mill, the coil has 
passed through a number of pre- 
liminary processes, 


Memphis Cotton Carnival 
(Continued from page 35) 


which 10,000 youngsters marched, a 
series of other dazzling events and 
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finally, on Saturday night, the cli- 
mactic Grand Carnival parade 
whose 40 brilliantly - illuminated 
floats depicted episodes in the his 
tory of Memphis since its beginning 
a century and a quarter ago. 
Additional events were mans 

the Grand Carnival Ball at the 
municipal auditorium, attended by 
thousands; the Children’s Ball at 
Crump Stadium, which drew nearly 
20,000 eager youngsters ; the Cotton 
land Music Festival, the crowning 
of “Miss Dixie Belle’ from amid a 
myriad of Southern beauties, the 
gala parties of the carnival secret 
societies in the hotels, the gorgeous 
halls at each of the country clubs 
and that of Al Chymia Shrine 


Temple. 

Also there was nightly dancing in 
the streets around Court Square to 
the music of orchestras, and the 
Carnival City, a midway which 
drew thousands of fun-seekers, 

Officials estimate that the 1947 
Cotton Carnivals would have cost 
S100.000 if the association had been 
required to pay full prices for labor, 
materials and equipment, and that 
therein would 
represent another $200,000, But the 
expense Was relatively small, as the 
floats were constructed by high 
students and the cos 
tumes were supplied by various or- 
ganizations and 
groups of the carnival. 


the costumes used 
school art 


other sponsoring 
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(Continued from page 32) 

its ups and downs, like every other 
firm; possibly the worst of the 
downs was the death of the founder, 

Business declined after this un- 
fortunate event and eventually the 
ownership employed Nathan Cum- 
mings, a Canadian business man, to 
put the organization back on its 
feet. He was given an option to 
purchase the firm at a _ predeter- 
mined price within two years of his 
employment. 

In a comparatively short time 
business was humming. Before the 
option expired, Mr. Cummings 
sought to take it up. He came to 
Commercial Credit, explained that 
he had extensive financial holdings 
in Canada (which could not be 
brought into this country in any 








Story of Commercial Credit Company 


quantity because of currency re- 
strictions) and obtained the entire 
option price—several millions of 
dollars. 

Firm “A” which had manufac- 
tured furniture over a period of 
years was hard hit by the depression 
years and, although pulling through, 
found itself woefully short of work- 
ing capital. Commercial’s finance 
experts looked into every phase of 
the business, 

On the immediate record, the out- 
look wasn’t too bright but . . . “Ree- 
ommendation of the line requested 
is based upon the moral responsi- 
bility and the past satisfactory rec- 
ord over a number of years” the re- 
port read. The advance was made. 

Financing increased during the 
succeeding years until the firm was 


using almost a quarter of a million 
dollars of financing. What happens 
frequently then came to pass. Its 
progress made it unnecessary to ob- 
tain further financing. 

There is the case of an Alabama 
lumber company owned by partners 
who disagreed. Financing enabled 
one to make a favorable purchase o* 
the other’s share. In another case, 
this in Florida, commercial financ- 
ing enabled an individual to pur- 
chase a going and profitable concer: 
from two partners who admitted 
that they “were tired old men and 
wanted to retire.” 

These are but a quick view of the 
thousands of cases in the files in 
Baltimore. Most of them tell the 
story of industries ranking in siz: 
from the one with $10,000 capitali 
zation to those up in the millions 
who have, at one time or another, 








industries. 


quantities of Ash and other wood? 
new lakes and fine fishing streams. 


any information desired. 


INDUSTRIES WANTED 


Small towns in the Ozarks Region, where lumber 
and a great variety of timber is available, need 


What can you profitably manufacture from Oak, 
Hickory, Cedar lumber and posts, as well as smaller 


This is a rapidly-growing vacation land—a land of 


Write for printed literature and ask for 


Ozarks White River Company, Inc. 


Mountain Home, Arkansas 








TEXAS 


HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 


The South’s greatest industrial activity is now in the 


Consider — 


VAN BUREN 
ARKANSAS 


“Southern Gateway of the Ozarks” 


YOUR INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Average Temperature 61.3 

Rainfall 38.85 Inches 

Tax Laws favorable to Industry 

Accessibility to raw materials, man power and markets 
Abundance of Coal, Water and Gas for Mfg. 
Sufficient Electric Power to fill the Needs of Industry 
Eighty per cent native population 

Ample recreation and health facilities 

Two Major R. R. Trunk Lines 

Several Motor Freight Lines on 4 Major Highways 
8 Miles to Braniff and Mid-Continent Airlines 
Ample School Facilities, 50 miles to U. of A. 


for 














Houston area. Over 600 million invested in oil refineries, 
chemical, rubber plastic, cement, fertilizer, and lime plants, 
steel and paper mills, ship yards, cotton, grain and general 
cargo terminals on deep water. 

Several sites on waterfront still available at reasonable 
prices, served by rail and highway, oil, natural gas and 
water lines, electric power, etc. 

State your requirements and confidential data will be 
furnished on suitable locations, with estimate of cost for 
land and development. 

CHARLES CROTTY 
Engineering Consultant 
PORT DFVELOPMENT AND INDUSIRIAL REAL ESTATE 
2131 Addison Road, Houston 5, Texas 


Friendly attitude of State and local government offi- 
cials to Industry 

Heavily diversified Agricultural which prevents total 
crop failures 

Large wealthy market for your products at home 


Get all the facts about 
Van Buren by addressing: 


THE VAN BUREN COMMERCIAL CLUB 


H. C. RAINS, President TOM ENGLISH, Secretary 
VAN BUREN, ARKANSAS 














Supplies for Designing — Drafting 


Waterproof Drawing Inks 
Inquiries Solicited 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


STUDIO, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


NEW INDUSTRIES WANTED 


Marlin, Texas, city of 8500, population center of 
Texas, good roads, schools, churches, excellent water, 
natural gas and electric light and power, no labor 
troubles, want factories large or small, tell us your 
needs, we will help you. 







F.WEBER CO. 


Est. 1853 











227 PARK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








MARLIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE 
MARLIN, TEXAS 
“The South’s Greatest Health Resort.” 
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needed additional capital for work- 
ing purposes, expansion of plant or 
new equipment. The story is usually 
one of success and profits for the 
user, 

No story of Commercial Credit’s 
anniversary would be complete 
without a brief outline of its other 
activities. Starting out by purchas- 
ing accounts receivable (a system 
which was later extended greatly) 
it branched into the wholesale and 
retail financing of consumer goods 
in its early years. Since then it had 
enabled well over 6,000,000 indi- 
viduals to own their own automo- 
hiles; millions of others have ac- 
quired such things as radios, re- 
frigerators, and washing machines. 

It has branched into the factoring 
of textiles, through the acquisition 
of two factoring subsidiaries; vari- 
ous types of insurance, including 
credit insurance by acquiring insur- 
ance subsidiaries, In 1942 it pur- 
chased outright seven manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries. One of the best 
known of these is the Goslin- 
Birmingham Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., which manufactures 
process equipment for the chemical, 
oil paper, fiber, sugar and allied 
industries and heavy castings and 
special machinery, 

President of Goslin-Birmingham 
is Joseph T. Hartson who, as presi- 
dent of the Martin-Nebraska Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb., supervised the 
engineering and construction of spe- 





cial bomb bays for the atom bomb- 

carrying B29s which were construct- 

ed in his plant. The success of this 

project made history. 

Berkshire Spinning Concern 
Purchases Tennessee Site 
The 


Corp., 


Berkshire Fine 
with executive 
Providence, R. 1. has bought several 
parcels of land near Erwin in east- 
ern Tennessee, on the Nolichucky 
River, as a site for industrial ex- 
pansion, 

The plant site is on the Clinch- 
field Railroad and lies between Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and Johnson City, Tenn. 
A new highway is being constructed 
by the State Highway Department 
from Erwin southward past the new 
site. The parent company of this 
corporation operates fourteen plants 
in three New England states, and 
this is the first time in their long 


Spinning 
offices at 


history that they have reached out- 
side of New England. A Berkshire 
spokesman stated that the purchase 
had been made to provide additional 
facilities, 











Exceptional Facilities 
For 


Research and Development— 
Electrical and Mechanical Problems. 


Special Patent Situations 
Background of over 200 research projects. 
Partial list of subjects available upon 
request. 


CONTROLS LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consulting Division 
98 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 




















Improve employer-employce relations in 
your plant by using Personnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no chilastinm. 

Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. 

Send for full in- 


formation today. 








VE 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


32 W. Randolph St. @ Dept. M @ Chicago 1, Ill. 











Order the New Eighty-Second 
Year Textile Blue Book Today! 


Only a limited edition is available 
It reports the entire textile manufacturing industry with dyers and finishers, 
all allied firms and dealers. The mill reports give details on each plant— 
date established, capital, executives’ names, machinery operated, goods made 


and number of employees, etc. 


You will want this important 82nd year issue for your office and for 
reference every day. You will be proud to own a copy of this valuable book 
and its small cost should be returned to you many times over. 

For selling—for buying—for reference and for mail campaigns, in these 
active textile days—you need this latest revision of the entire trade. The 
large edition in your office—the salesman’s size for your men on the road, 
will easily return their small cost! 

Thumb indexes for instant reference to any section. Gold and cloth bindings. 


Deluxe office edition 
Handy size (not shown) 
Salesman's edition 


The New 82nd Year Edition is new in all the essential things that count in a complete 
guide to the Textile Industry. New from cover to cover. 
New information on some twenty-five thousand dealers and firms 
i Jin New in up-to-date information on markets you can sell with profit. 
New in giving thousands of sources where you can buy with savings. 

Old books are obsolete—expensive to use and unreliable! An 
enormous number of changes and great mass of new data is 
now available. 


revised mill reports. 
in allied lines. 


.0.B 
Ridgewood 


New with over nine thousand 





DAVISON® PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


JUNE NINETEEN FORTY-SEVEN 


































































(Continued from page 388) 
and double capacity of the Spar- 
rows Point plant for producing hot- 
rolled sheets and strip. The project 
is one of the steps taken by Bethle- 
hem to round out an expansion of 
flat-rolled products and provide a 
peacetime outlet for ingot capacity 
increased to meet wartime demands. 
Completion time is near for a 56- 
inch cold reducing sheet and _ tin- 
plate mill, which will augment the 
two 42-inch cold reducing and sheet 
and tinplate mills now operating at 
Sparrows Point. When the new unit 
starts operating it will bring the 


finishing facilities for peacetime 
products into balance with ex- 


panded steel-making capacity. 
Sethlehem ore-carrying facilities 
have also been expanded within the 
last two years, Four of the biggest 
and fastest bulk ore carriers were 
part of a program of the Ore Steam- 
ship Corporation, which launched 
the first of the giant 22,000-ton ves- 
sels early in 1945. The new ships 
raise the tonnage of the South 








Bethlehem Expands at Baltimore 


American ore fleet to above 100,000 
tons, Ore from the plant comes from 
Chile, Cuba and Mexico, coal chiefly 
from West Virginia via Norfolk and 
the limestone used for flux, from 
quarries near York, Pa. This year a 
million tons of ore will be brought 
from Sweden. 

The Sparrows Point steel plant is 


an integral part of the world's 
second largest steel producing 


organization, which if required 
could produce a hoop big enough to 
fit in between the earth and the 
moon, touching both. During the 
war the company turned out enough 
steel bars to equal 812,000 miles of 
3-inch by %-inch bar, or enough to 
make the giant earth-to-moon hoop. 

Sethlehem steel sheet tonnage 
would be enough to make 253,000,- 
000 fifty-five gallon oil drums that 
would hold six months’ production 
of gasoline in the United States. 
Vegetable cans made from Bethle- 
hem produced tinplate would reach 
1,500,000 miles if placed end to end, 
or six times the distance from the 


earth to the moon. 

Wartime production of railroad 
rails by Bethlehem plants was 
enough to lay 24,000 miles of track, 
the equivalent of a four-track line 
of 131-pound rail across the United 
States. Bethlehem in the same 
period manufactured the equivalen: 
of 50,000 miles of 4-inch pipe and 
what would amount to 31,000 miles 
of 7/16-inch pipe six feet wide. If 
the wire produced by Bethlehem 
during the war had been made in a 
size typical of that used for farm 
fences it would enclose the orbit of 
the moon in a giant corral 1,560,000 
miles in circumference and 3 fee! 
high. 

Bethlehem produces — materials 
from the ore to the finished steel! 
product. The several operations it 
the Maryland area, including the 
shipbuilding and repair plants em 
ploy around 30,000 workers. The 
steel plant requires about two-thirds 
of this number and has a weekly 
payroll in wages and salaries of ap 
proximately $1,100,000, or about 
$57,200,000 annually, 


(Continued on page TA) 








SCREWS fa eon 
You can depend Ch us for 


QUALITY: EF FICIENCY-SERVICE 


SAMUEL J.SHIMERe SONS 


MILTON, PE 


Ly a Ge C= 





Hexagon Head Cap Screws 





Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 


Special Screw Machine Products 


to blue print or sample. 














Countershaft Bushings 





P. O. Box 1336 





STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
ATLANTA, GA. 





WHAT ADVERTISING DOES 


AS AN EFFECTIVE FORCE, SELLS MORE GOODS, SPURS PRO- 
DUCTION, CREATES JOBS, RAISES THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
AND MAINTAINS THE SYSTEM OF FREE ENTERPRISE THAT HAS 
MADE OUR NATION GREAT. 


—Manufacturers Record 

















DEHYDRATING 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. 


wRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS~ VEGETABLES-FISH-Erc. 


EQUIPMENT 
BALTIMORE,MD. 
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Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Wolmanized Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted. 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 














“American ‘Creosote W Works, inc. : 


New Orleans, La. 
Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 


Norfolk, Savannah, New York 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
$s h, Ga.; Jock . Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 











FACTS at your finger tips! 


Send for this free Industrial 
Catalog now. It will help you 
solve your building and 
maintenance problems. You 
need it in your file—it’s yours 
for the asking. 





Valuable 
Information on: 


e Asphalt Roofing and Sid- 
ing Materials 


e Built-up Roofings and 
Waterproofings 


e Corrugated Asbestos 
Sheets—for roofs and side- 
walls 


e Asbestos-Cement Board 


e@ Asbestos-Cement Shingles 
and Sidings 











e Insulation, Pipe Cover- 
ings, etc. 


e Coal Tar Products 

e Waterproof Wrapping 
Papers 

e Oil and Gas Pipe Line 
Materials 

e Rapid Asphalt Paint and 
Insulating Tape 


e Roof Coatings and Plas- 
tic-Cements 


The RUBEROID co. = 


Baltimore 24, Md. @ Mobile 8, Ala. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
INSULATION AND INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 








EPPINGER +> RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 . 


All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber — ¥ 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 























BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 
FOR Road Building, Concrete 


Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 


Filter Stone, Agstone 


Limestone Sand 


N 
) 80 EIGHTH AVE.. NEW YORK. N. Y N Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
Ky fs taal ) 10,000 tons daily capacity 
Q 
} POLES @ CROSS ARMS e PILING e TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
v 711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 
Y Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla.,Norfolk,Va.,Long Island City,N.Y. KR 














Heavy Duty 
Sewing Industry over 50 Years Jaw Crushers 




















Peak Production at Low Cost 
Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants, Conveying and Screening 
Equipment. 


Write for Q Ae 
Data and Ss i 
Illustrated 
Bulletins 
about our 
Lifetime 
Crushing 
Equipment 


GRUENDLER 


CRUSHER 2a PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 











150 to 200 tons Per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5" 
and 6°’ minus. 


JUNE NINETEEN FORTY-SEVEN 





OUNT AIRY GRANITE 
Peerless Beauty and Strength 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 
Mount Alry. N. C. 




















PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., Liberty Trust Building 
s Angeles 


New York Chicago - DP ittsburgh - 


Reversible Hammer Mills 
Impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammermills 
Log Washers 


ALL HEAVY DUTY 
STEELBUILT 










































































ITEM APPROX. 
NO. QUANTITY 





| 15,000 

2 23,0004 

3 408 

4 641 

5 8,433 

6 19,062 

i 7 10,923 
j 8 607. 

i 9 25,6474 

10 3,400 

W 28,000 

12 31,133 

13 15,6583 

14 19,197 

i 1S 3,471 

16 5,894 

17 2534 

18 7,743 

19 30,7684 

20 7,500 


FOR SALE 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS 





GAUGE 
008 (34 ga.) 


019 (26 32.) 
021 (25 ga. 
.021 


.031 
.037 (20 ga.) 
.039 
-050 (18 ga.) 
050 
049 
.050 
049 
.063 
.078 
092 (13 ga.) 
125 (11 ga.) 


iYPE AND 
SIZE DESCRIPTION 
32" x 72", crates 302, CR, 2B, '4 H 
of approx. 10004 
36" 1H 


6'' x 120 321, CR, 2B, Ann. 
30" x 66" 310, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36" x 65" 310, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36" x 96" 310, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36" x 144" 347, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36" x 120" 347, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36'"' x 120" 310, CR, 2D, Ann. 
31" x 100° 347, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36'' x 96" 321, CR, 2D, Ann. 
36" x 96" 304, CR, 2B, P&A 
36" x 120" 347, HR, A&P 
36!/."" x 121" 347, HR, Ann. only 
36'' x 96" 321, CR, 2D, Ann 
48"" x 120" 304, CR, 2D, Ann 
42"" x 60" 310, CR, 2D, Ann 
24°" x 70" 310, CR, 2D, Ann 
36" x 96" 310, CR, 2D, Ann 
36"' x 120" 304, CR, 2B, Ann. 
36"" x 120" 302, HR, A&P 


STAINLESS STEEL STRIPS AND COILS 










21 22,502 
22 56,0004 


017 (28 ga.) 
-146 ( 9 ga.) 


321, CR, 2D, Ann. 


I"' coils (in boxes) 
430, 2D, soft 


7-5/8" x 91-3/4"' 


STAINLESS STEEL ROUND BARS 










































23 36,0004 I"' diameters x 10 to 347, CR, quenched 
12 ft. lengths machine straightened and 
centerless ground finished. 
STAINLESS STEEL WIRE 
24 487¢ -032 (20 ga.) 174 to 50% each 316, about '4 to 2, H 
25 2,2724 040 (18 ga.) 174 to 50 each 316, about '4 to 2 H 
26 54x 091 (11 ga.) 17% to 50% each 316, about 4 to 2H 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
27 8,851 ft. (22,4104) 1-3/4" OD x .149 wall 304, CD 
x 6' to 12' lengths 
28 36,537 ft. (34,0007) 2/'" OD x .037 wall 347, CR, Atomic 
x 10' to 18° lengths hydrogen welded, A&P 
29 293 ft. ( 1,369) 2'' OD x .250 wall 304. bright finish, seamless 
x 12' lengths 
30 168 ft. ( 397%) 2-3/4'' OD x .083 wall 304, CD, seamless, P&A 
x 9' to 12' lengths 
31 734 ft. ( 5.2114) 2.84"' OD x .266 wall 430, CD 
x 6' to 12' lengths 
STAINLESS STELL WIRE RODS 
32 92,2004 260 dia. x full coils 307, HR 
about 200# each 
33 71,500% 312 dia. x full coils 309, HR 
about 200% each 
STAINLESS STEEL BILLETS 
34 180,000 2-5/8'' dia. x 90"' to 307, HR Round cornered 


91" long squares 


INCONEL SHEETS SPEC. AN-QQ-N-271 (SOFT) 






















35 3,180% (26 ga.) 
36 24,236# (24 ga.) 
37 2,6503 (22 ga.) 
38 2,576 (22 ga.) 
39 19,9304 (22 ga.) 
49 26,999 (16 ga.) 
4\ 685# (14 ga.) 
42 937# (13 ga.) 


018 x 36" x 96"' 
.025 x 42'' x 120" 
-031 x 36" x 96" 
.031 x 42"' x 120" 
031 x 44"' x 65" 
.0625 x 36" x 96" 
078 x 36"' x 96" 
093 x 36'' x 96" 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK—BEekman 3-3041 
Member of Association of Steel Distributors 















MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


Bethlehem Expands 


(Continued from page 72) 


Transportation costs were em.- 
phasized in Mr. Cort’s announce- 
ment as a major part of the cost of 
making steel, this being because the 
industry uses huge tonnages of raw 
materials seldom found close to- 
gether. About five tons of raw ma- 
terials — ore, coal, limestone and 
alloying elements — go into the 
operations to produce one ton of 
finished steel. The Sparrows Point 
tidewater location allows the basic 
materials to be transported by wa- 
ter and finished products to be 
shipped by ocean-going vessels tc 
the Gulf, Pacific Coast and foreign 
markets. 

Bethlehem acquired the Sparrows 
Point plant in 1916 when the steel 
making capacity there was 672,000 
tons a year, Today, it is 4,200,000 
tons. The plant produces one-third 
of the total Bethlehem output of in 
gots. Kight tons of steel are made 
every minute twenty-four hours a 
day. Every day 14,000 tons of raw 
ore are converted into all kinds of 
major steel products. 

Mr. Cort proudly pointed to a 19, 
460,628-ton ingot production during 
the war vears from 1941 to 1945, All 
went for war purposes and the steel 
was rolled and finished into such 
products as sheared and universal 
plates, rails, bars, sheets and strip. 
tin, terne and black plate, wire rods. 
wire, Wire rope and strand, barbed 
wire, nails and staples, butt and lap 
weld pipe, sheet bars, skelp, bloom 
and billets, flanged and dished 
plates with a large amount used in 
production of ships, tanks and guns. 

Bethlehem-owned acreage at 
Sparrows Point totals 2,600, of 
which 1,300 acres are used for the 
steel plant, 100 acres for shipbuild- 
ing and the rest for the townsite 
and a reserve plant area, The seven 
blast furnaces have a yearly capac- 
ity of 2,712,000 tons of pig iron. 
Twenty-six open hearth steel fur- 
naces and three Bessemer con- 
verters have a combined annual out- 
put of 4,2000 tons of steel. The 422 
by-product coke ovens produce 2,- 
124,000 tons of coke each twelve 
months and 12,489,000 gallons of 
light oils. 

Three large plate mills are in 
operation, They produce sheared 
and universal plate in a wide range 

(Continued on page 77) 
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TRENCHING MACHINES 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
All Sizes 


AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL CO. 
2324 E. 105th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW WIRE ROPE BELOW PRESENT 
MANUFACTURER'S PRICES 
400,000 ft. New Black and Galv. Wire rope 
sizes 14” <o 2” diameter, all constructions, 
lengths 400 to 5000 ft. reels from best manu- 
facturers. Also wire rope accessories consist- 
ing of Hoisting and Tackle Blocks, Turn- 
buckles, Clips, Shackles, Sockets, etc. 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street New York 7, N. Y. 








AIR COMPRESSORS 
STATIONARY — PORTABLE — 
NEW AND REBUILT 
Electric—Gas—Diesel 
Air Receivers—Aftercoolers—Vacuum Pumps 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. and 48th St., North Bergen, N. J. 














SEWING MACHINES FOR SALE 


2 Singer Sewing Machines, Class 145W-SV- 
27, 1%” and 134” gauge. Complete with 
Tables, Motors and Stands. Practically new 
and in excellent condition. 

J. H. ESTES MFG. CO. 
P. O. Box 137 UNION CITY, GA. 








METAL WINDOWS 
(Steel—Aluminum—Bronze) 
Large Stock—ALL TYPES 


STEEL SASH SALES & SERVICE 
Weehawken, N. J. 








FOR SALE 


Several heavy duty, reconditioned dryers, 
sizes 7’ x 60’, 614’ x 6, 544’ x 35, ¥ x 40. 

Also a number of kilns, 7’ x 60’, 644’ x 65’, 
Y x 50 and 44’ x 40 and 8’ x 100’. Ray- 
-— mills, jaw crushers, ball and tube 
mills. 


W. P. Heineken 227 Fulton St., N. Y. 








PRICED BELOW MANUFACTURER'S 
PRESENT PRICES 
20,000 Sledges Double and Single Face 
6#, 8# and 12# 
7,500 Contractors Picks 6 lb. and 7 Ibs. 
5,000 CROW BARS 10 to 20 Ib. 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY er 
167 South Street New York 7, N. 








Quality and Service Since 1919 


BINDER COOPERAGE CO. 
WOODEN aeeek — STEEL DRUMS 
GHT & SOLD 
Prepared on pet and steel drums for all 
purposes. 
N. W. eor. Delaware Ave. & Dickinson St. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Plants at Martinsburg, W. Va. Baltimore, Md. 











WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


We are the Largest Dealers in Wood- 
Working —— . the World. We 
Sell, Buy and T 

Our rebuilding is unequaled. 


— Write Us — 


. LEE HACKETT COMPANY 
1961 E, MILWAUKEE AVE 


DETROIT, MICH 





ALBERT PIPE ‘SUPPLY COR Ia 


Berry and North 13'» St" Brooklyn. NY 














S and FIT TP] 


WN 'Zil Sizesin Stock CG 
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@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested, ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





@ Patent Attorneys 





PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Business Opportunities 





For Development: High grade limestone. 
Directly on main line Chesapeake and Ohio 
R. R. Forty feet oolitic stone. Also deposit 
limestone adjoining both main lines of Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian R, R. Prin- 
cipals address: Owner, Box 531, Beckley, 
West Virginia. 





For Sale—Undeveloped idea in confidence to 
manufacturer of respirators or other oxygen 
equipment. Theirs to design, manufacture 
and market. Possible large sales. 

”. L. Moore, 457 FE. Main St., Danville, Ky. 





@ New Industries Wanted 





Clifton, Texas, has much to offer as site 
for new industry. Low taxes, good locations, 
cheap power, good rail and truck transporta- 
tion connections, good schools, available la- 
bor supply of men and women, no labor agi- 
tators, churches, pure artesian water, nat- 
ural gas, hospital, and fine community pride. 
Write L. E. Tennison, secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce Committee, Clifton, Texas. 





@ Position Wanted 





Experienced safety engineer seven years 
Industrial experience. Open for connection 
Apply No, 9699, c/o Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore 8, Maryland. 





@ Representation Wanted 





REPRESENTATIONS WANTED. Organi- 
zation with 25 years’ connections in chain 
stores seeks item suitable for volume sales. 
Karavan Trading Co., 268 Sth Ave., New York, 


Bethlehem Expands 
(Continued from page 74) 

of widths and thicknesses and a 
complementary flanging shop turns 
out a variety of flanged products for 
boilers, tanks, drums and similar 
products. Continuous sheet and 
strip production, cold-rolling activi- 
ties, tinplating facilities and pro- 
duction of rod and wire are also part 
of the Sparrows Point plant, Both 
butt-welded and lap-welded pipe are 
made. 

One of the interesting devices 
used in the cold-rolled strip mill is 
a photo-electric pinhole detector 
which spots the minute pinholes oc- 
casionally occuring in the strip, In- 
stalled in all trimming and shear 
lines at the Sparrows Point plant, 
they mark the imperfect sheets 
which are discarded. Electronice in- 
spection of strip is done ahead of 
the shearing while the strip is pass- 
ing through the unit at a rate of 
from 600 to S00 feet a minute. 





Oklahoma Seeks Business 
With Industrial Train 

Tulsa—Oklahoma business men 
are working together to attract new 
manufacturing plants and distribut- 
ing houses to their state for a more 
balanced economy with their  es- 
tablished industries of agriculture, 
petroleum extraction and refining, 
and allied oil activity, 

One of their media for encourag- 
ing new business and expanding 
local industry is the Oklahoma In- 
dustrial Tour of 19 railway cars and 
Pullmans which will take to eleven 
major manufacturing centers of the 
North and East the factual story of 
Oklahoma's wealth and business con- 
ditions, 

Four railway baggage cars, laden 
with elaborate exhibits escorted by 
250 of the state’s leaders will tell 
this story between June 25 and July 
12. 





STEEL TANKS 


30—10,000 Gal. Cap. Horizontal 
250—4,200 Gal. Cap. Vertical 
7—42,000 Gal. Cap. Vertical 
3—5,000 & 10,000 Bbi. Cap. Vertical 


L. M. STANHOPE 


ROSEMONT PENNA. 








@ Accounts Wanted 





WASHINGTON, D. C. REPRESENTATIVE 
Prompt, direct, adequate, personnel on-the- 
spot representation. Avoid unnecessary de- 
lay and travel. 

GRAHAM NATIONAL SALES AGENCY 
711 Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


SMOKE STACK FOR SALE 


No. 12 gauge plate 24” in diameter 45’ high, 
provided with two sets of lugs and a base 42” 
high that fits over a brick support 3714” 
x 6234”. Price $125.00. 


CINDERELLA FOODS Dawson, GEORGIA 
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Petroleum sail Coal Products 


(Continued from page 40) 
ments, etc., officially are not part of 
the petroleum and coal products 
group, they cannot be overlooked 
when contemplating the opportuni- 
ties and progress of this industry. 
A vast proportion of their in- 
gredients derive from petroleum 
and coal tar. Moreover, despite 
their smaller plant structure, they 
by no means pale into insignificance 
when compared with their more 
pretentious counterparts. 

It is true that gasoline, fuel oils 
and the like are great volume pro- 
ducers. They are and should be of 
leading consideration. For a num- 
ber of reasons, however, Southern 
capital could well give attention to 
the smaller finishing units. These, 
almost without exception, can be set 
up with small capital, whereas the 
volume producers are available only 
to vast concentrations of financial 


resources. , Furthermore, these 
smaller units are notably long- 
margin operations, rendering to en- 
trepreneurs a much higher percent- 
age of profit on invested capital. 

In the gasoline refining industry, 
for instance, value added by manu- 
facture amounts to less than 20 per 
cent of finished products’ value. In 
the drug and cosmetic field, value 
added by manufacture constitutes 
60 to 70 per cent of the value of the 
finished articles. 

Within this figure of value added, 
the true significance of which is so 
often overlooked, lies the opportu- 
nity for wages, salaries, and profit on 
investment. Except in the textile 
and tobacco industries, the South 
has never reaped the benefit open to 
it in the value-added column of its 
industrial books. Therein lies the 


basic reason for lower per capita in- 
come, and lower return on invest- 


ment so far as these accounts per- 
tain to the industrial segment of the 
region’s economy. Even when farm 
income is disregarded, southern 
earnings of all other nature are be- 
low the levels justified by the rela- 
tive strength of the South in mate- 
rial and human resources. 

Textiles and tobacco are cogent 
examples of what can be done; prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal, along 
with others of similar nature, reveal 
all too clearly how real opportunity 
is being overlooked. 


Gadsden Plant Converted 


The warborn Gadsden, Ala., ordnance 
plant is to be put to use in the manu- 
facture of a mechanical cotton picker and 
a new type pusher-tractor. War Assets 
Administration reports recent lease of the 
$6 million plant (U. S. original cost) to 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for a period of three years with option 
to purchase. The company expects full op- 
eration of the plant to entail employment 
of 2,500 persons and $6 million annual 
payroll. The plant consists of 35 strue- 
tures, 337 acres and 353,000 square feet 
of floor area. 
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4-Story Brick Building For Factory, 
Or Warehouse, At Brunswick, Ga. 


LOCATION ON DEEP WATER FRONT AND SERVED BY ACL & SOU. RAILROADS, WITH 
SIDINGS IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. 
ADVANTAGES: 48,600 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE, BESIDES 12,000 FEET IN BASEMENT. 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM THROUGHOUT, GIVING INSURANCE RATE OF ONLY 41 CENTS. 
ELECTRIC ELEVATOR, 8 TOILETS, COAL GAS, AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


Brabham Realty Company 
Allendale, South Carolina 


ALSO FOR SALE AT BRUNSWICK, A PAYING HOTEL, ON NATIONAL HIGHWAY 17. 





PHOTO AVAILABLE DAY PHONE 63.—NIGHT 119W 











MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





